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CHRONICLE 


Count Apponyi in Washington.—An unusual spectacle 
was witnessed in the House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, February 9. By special invitation Count Albert 
Apponyi, once Speaker of the Hungarian House of 
Representatives and to-day a distinguished member of 
that body, addressed from Speaker Cannon’s rostrum, the 
lower branch of the American Congress. The Speaker 
presented the visitor, who, in his brief remarks, declared 
ie brought a message of greeting to “ the representatives 
of the New World from a representative of the Old 
World.” His message was an appeal for assistance to 
do away with the hateful legacy of hatred and war and 
antagonism between men who ought to be brethren. 
The House took a recess of fifteen minutes to permit of 
the exercises. Count Apponyi was warmly greeted when 
he appeared in the chamber and frequently was inter- 
rupted with applause during his remarks. When he had 
finished speaking the Count held an informal reception, 
all of the members of the House filing by and shaking 
hands. The courtesy of the Senate was also extended to 
the Hungarian Statesman, who occupied a seat beside 
Vice-President Sherman during a brief period of that 
day’s session. 


United States Senate—The Senate Committeee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads adopted an amendment to 
the postoffice appropriation bill to increase the second- 
class rates on advertising matter in periodicals. The 
rate of postage on periodicals is fixed at one cent a 
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pound for the first 4,000 pounds of each issue. On all 
above that weight, the rate will be one cent a pound for 
the reading matter and four cents a pound for the ad- 
vertising pages. All fraternal, scientific, patriotic and 
educational publications, however, get the one-cent-a- 
pound rate and are permitted to carry advertising. The 
Postmaster-General believes this amendment will be ap- 
proved by the House and estimates that it will increase 
the postal revenues by about $5,000,000 a year. The 
purpose of carrying the first 4,000 pounds of all 
periodicals at the old rate of one cent a pound is to 
save from any possible hardship the smaller magazines 
which may be struggling for existence. That this change 
in magazine postage will meet with opposition from the 
great popular magazines is, of course, to be expected. 
All dwelling houses and places of business must have 
suitable mail boxes after June 30. 


Republican Outlook in the Senate.—In all likelihood 
the Senate of the next Congress will consist of 50 Repub- 
licans and 42 Democrats, a Republican majority of 8. 
Included in the number of Republicans are 11 Senators 
who have allied themselves more or less with the In- 
surgent element of the party. In reality there will be 
only 39 regular Republicans, so that the 11 Insurgents 
will hold the balance of power. One feature of the 
changed situation in the Senate will be the increasing im- 
portance of the committee assignments of the Insurgent 
Senators. By the death or retirement of Republican 
Senators, the chairmanship of important committees will, 
following the seniority rule, fall to the insurgent wing 
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of the party. The regular Republicans will rule the 
caucus, but it is not probable that any attempt will be 
made to disturb the seniority rule. By this concession 
che regular element hopes that the line of separation be- 
tween them and the Insurgents will become less distinct. 


House of Representatives.— Aided by a few Republi- 


cans, who declined to be bound by the party caucus, 


the Democrats of the House voted down the Republican 
caucus bill to maintain the membership at 391, as at 
present, and then passed the original Crumpacker bill, 
fixing the membership at 433, under the census of 1910. 
With Arizona and New Mexico admitted to Statehood, 
with one representative each, the total will be 435. There 
is little doubt that the Senate wilf accept the decision of 


the House. 


Civil Service in Philippines.—During the last fiscal 
year an increase is noted of 679 persons, or eleven per 
cent., in the number taking the civil examination for 
places in the Philippines. This is due almost entirely to 
the number of Filipinos examined in English. Up to 
December, 1903, the maximum number of Filipinos ex- 
amined in English in any year was ninety-one. During 
the last fiscal year the number was 4,516. A little more 


than eighty per cent. of the local appointees were Fili- 


pinnos. 


Seaport at Montauk Point.—The Long Island Rail- 
road, now a part of the great Pennsylvania System, has 
bought 160 acres of land, including one and a half miles 
of water front on Fort Pond, Montauk, at the eastern 
end of Long Island. The property thus acquired will be 
improved so as to provide terminal facilities and piers 
of extra length for modern vessels of the largest type, 
that may use Montauk Point as a terminal for ocean 
voyages. The drawings call for five piers, each 1,000 
feet long, 125 feet wide and 300 feet apart, permitting 
two of the largest liners to dock at once, a thing impos- 
sible at the Chelsea piers in Manhattan, because of the 
wide beam of the Cunard and White Star ships. Each 
pier is to have two tracks, and passengers, mails and 
freight may be transferred from the liners to Manhattan 


without change of cars. 


Canada.—The Imperialist journals continue to de- 
nounce the Reciprocity agreement. Amongst railway 
men, whose interests, more than any other, it is sup- 
posed to affect, the consensus of opinion is against it; 
but there are exceptions. Sir Donald Mann of the Cana- 
dian Northern does not perceive in it the dangers his 
partner, Sir William Mackenzie, sees so clearly. Sir 
Thomas Shaughnessy and Mr. William Whyte of the 
Canadian Pacific are strongly opposed to it. Lord 
Strathcona, on the other hand, is noncommittal. But, it 


must be remembered, his official position as High Com- 
missioner in England forbids too open an expression of 





opinion. The Nationalists seem divided. The Devoir 
appears inclined to support it, while the Action Sociale is 
against it on account of the exhaustion of Quebec pulp- 
wood forests, which it fears would be its consequence. 
But apparently all this opposition will amount to nothing, 
and the agreement will pass Parliament by a party vote. 
——Canon Scott of the Church of England in Quebec 
preached a vigorous sermon against the agreement, which 
he holds to be most displeasing to God. He has not been 
called to account, as far as we can learn, for degrading 
his pulpit, coming down from his high station to mix in 
politics, etc. But then, he is an Episcopalian minister, not 
a Catholic priest. 


Great Britain.—The King’s speech at the opening of 
Parliament gave no idea of the Government’s action. It 
merely alluded in most general terms to two measures, 
House of Lords reform and insurance against unemploy- 
ment. Unionist papers speak bravely of meeting the 
measures of the Government with a detailed measure of 
reform to be sent down from the Lords to the Com- 
mons before the Government Bill can be discussed there. 
It is hard to believe that such a useless plan is really 
entertained and a complete surrender may be expected, 
which will be justified’ to the more vigorous Unionists 
as a sacrifice demanded by loyalty lest the coronation be 
disturbed. The Unionists are persuaded that the 
Reciprocity agreement is the beginning of the end for 
the Empire. One enthusiast thinks this can be held 
together by means of postage stamps, if each colony or 
dominion will put on its own issue the words: “ Part 
of the British Empire,” and “ Imperial Postage,” instead 
of “ Canadian” or “ New Zealand,” etc. But the public 
seems awakening to the fact that Imperial unity calls for 
something more than sentiment, though it does not seem 
inclined to give that something more. Indeed, nothing 
strikes outsiders more than the amazing indifference 
with which the nation and the Conservative leaders re- 
gard the tremendous crises confronting them. It re- 
minds one almost of Charles X setting out to hunt with 
the storm of revolution bursting over his head. The 
Bishop of London is in difficulties with his Chancellor, 
Dr. Tristram. A lady, who had obtained her decree 
through the benignity of the judge, stepped from the 
divorce court into a London church and was married. 
There was an outcry, and it appeared that the marriage 
license had been issued by Dr. Tristram in his own name. 
The Bishop, compelled by public opinion to act, ordered 
this practice to be given up and forbade the issue of 
licenses to divorced persons without his permission. Dr. 
Tristram reminded him that he had himself suggested 
the practice as a means of avoiding the unpleasantness 
of being mixed up with such licenses, and added that 
as a judge of the ecclesiastical court he had the same 
initiative and the same responsibility as a judge of the 
royal court. The latter cannot be dictated to by the 
King, and he will not be dictated to by the bishop. Un- 
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less, therefore, the bishop desists from his pretensions,, 


he will take legal steps to establish his position. 


Ireland.—A recent article by Mr. Redmond points to 
the conclusion that the Home Rule measure will be so 
framed as to fit into a future Federal system or ‘“ Home 
Rule All Round.” He shows that the Federal idea dates 
from 1832, when O’Connell deemed it preferable to Re- 
peal and that Parnell accepted it on three several occa- 
sions. Ireland, however, must come first; for her “ it is 
a matter of life and death, and she cannot wait.” He 
defines Home Rule as an Irish Parliament with an execu- 
tive responsibile to it, charged with the management 
of Irish land, education, local government, transit, labor, 
industries, taxation for local purposes, law and justice, 
police, etc-, leaving to the Imperial Parliament, in which 
Ireland would be represented, control of Army, Navy, 
Customs, Excise, Imperial Taxation, foreign affairs, etc., 
and such overriding authority as she has over the 
colonies. The Nationalist members, who had hitherto 
abstained from fiscal divisions in which Ireland was not 
directly concerned, voted with the Government against 
the Unionist amendment to the King’s speech asserting 
the Protectionist policy and condemning Canadian Reci- 
procity with the United States. Mr. T. M. Healy has 
won his petition to nullify the election of Mr. Hazleton, 
his successful opponent in North Louth. Mr. Hazleton’s 
attorney consented to have the election declared void, 
without offering defence, but Mr. Healy insisted on pre- 
senting the evidences of illegality. A new election will 
be necessary. Mr. Hazleton had been returned for Gal- 
way without opposition. The Parliamentary Fund 
Committee, of which Bishop O’Donnell of Raphoe is 
Chairman, has issued an appeal for 1911. The heavy 
expenses of the late elections have exhausted the re- 
sources of the Party, and the necessity of active organ- 
ization and registration in Ireland and of prosecuting a 
vigorous Home Rule campaign in England will continue 
to entail heavy expense. The excellent position of the 
Home Rule cause should stimulate Nationalist sym- 
pathizers at this critical moment to strengthen the hands 
of the Party that has achieved it. Mr. M. J. Ryan has 
made a similar appeal in the United States. 











Portuguese Melange.—The Little Sisters of the Poor, 
who had remained unmolested in their refuge of Cam- 
polide, Lisbon, where they cared for 329 aged poor of 
both sexes, were ordered to retire on January 19 and 
give place to lay attendants. The religious, who were 
chiefly of British or French nationality and owed their 
safety to that fact, left Portugal at once for France 
or England. The Government has intimated to the for- 
mer Sister Superior of the Academy of the Sacred Heart 
of Mary in Vizeu, that she and her religious are for- 
bidden to undertake any kind of teaching. Dr. Carlos 
Fortes has published a brochure on the bubonic plague, 
whose existence in Oporto is admitted, and urges the 





Provisional Government to take energetic measures to 
combat it. A certain Armando Porphyrio Rodrigues has 
been named assistant receiver of customs. His fitness 
is undeniable, for his only former employment was that of 
orderly’s helper in the English hospital at Lisbon. He 
was one of those heroes who went to the artillery bar- 
racks and threatened to shoot the imprisoned priests. 
The Government has assured Italy that every effort will 
be made to bring to justice those who desecrated the 
Italian national church of Our Lady of Loreto. It has 
also informed the proprietors of the independent and 
monarchist newspapers whose offices were wrecked and 
whose employees were robbed by a mob, that it cannot 
be answerable for the consequences if they attempt to 
resume business. A Portuguese newspaper friendly to 
the existing government, has begun in its columns a sort 
of correspondence course in the manufacture and use 
of dynamite bombs; the articles are fully illustrated. On 
January 13, A Palavra, of Oporto, was warned, under 
penalty of immediate suppression, to moderate its com- 
ments on the Provisional Government. On the following 
day, it published the fact and quoted from a Republican 
organ, O Diario da Tarde, an editorial on public affairs: 
“Instead of protecting ourselves and promulgating laws 
of a nature at once constitutional and administrative and 
for the preservation of order, we entangle ourselves in 
questions of a social or economic nature or affecting pri- 
vate rights, all of which a constitutional convention could 
handle better without risk of the disturbances which have 
lessened our prestige in the eyes of the foreigner, who 
spies upon our actions and intentions. And all this could 
be remedied, as much as is possible to man, if reason 
rather than passion were to act in the fulness of its crea- 
tive and disciplinary power.” It then adds in its own 
name: “ This which a Republican sheet boldly affirms, 
we have said and repeated. We do not attack the Re- 
public ; we attack its mistakes. We provoke nobody; we 
express our own views which evidently cannot be pleasing 
to everybody.” 


The Congo State.—When proposing the year’s budget 
for the Congo State, Colonial Minister Renkin, addressing 
the Chamber of Belgian Deputies, took occasion to con- 
gratulate the nation on the remarkable success attending 
the first year’s experiment in the new manner of govern- 
ment of that colony. He declared that no difficulty had 
arisen in securing free labor in the plantations; the vil- 
lages had increased in number, and the rubber harvest 
would be gathered without trouble. Payment of taxes 
in money and not in labor, said the Minister, had proved 
quite satisfactory. The “ open door” policy had been an 
excellent incentive to trade, and already many foreign 
firms had opened establishments in the territory. Among 
these some American industries were represented. 


‘The Renacimiento’’ Libel Case—The Supreme 
Court of the Philippine Islands has denied a writ of error 
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to Theodore Kalaw and Martin Ocampo, formerly editor 
and manager, respectively, of the Manila Renacimiento, 
who were convicted of having criminally libeled the 
American commissioner, Dean C. Worcester. A bond, 
however, was accepted staying the prison sentences, 
pending an appeal to the United States. 


The Flushing Fortifications.—The excitement is un- 
abated about Holland’s scheme of coast defenses and 
the press is anxiously keeping before the public the 
fact that the neutrality of Belgium has been fixed by 
three treaties concluded at London as far back as April 
19, 1839. The first two treaties were signed by five 
powers, Great Britain, Austria, France Prussia and Rus- 
sia on the one side and by the Netherlands on the other. 
In the third treaty which guarantees the neutrality the 
Government of the Netherlands is not a party. It was 
concluded by the five Powers and Belgium. 


Alsace-Lorraine—The tone of the debate in the 
German Reichstag about the constitution for the lost 
provinces has produced a painful impression in France. 
In spite of the efforts of the Imperial Chancellor and 
of the Secretary of State it is thought that while the 
deputies from Alsace-Lorraine ask for the ordinary rights 
of constitutional government they are threatened with 
conditions more alarming than those of the present 
régime. They consider that instead of being treated with 
generosity they are not even going to receive justice. 
Such is the French view. 


Germany.—In the Budget Commission of the 
Reichstag the Minister of War explained the demands 
laid down in this year’s bill regarding the army- He 
noted that the increase asked for in the number of men 
was but 10,825, a number evidently pointing not so much 
to an increase in the enrollment of the forces of the 
standing army, as to a contingent needed to fill vacancies 
and to meet new needs arising from changes in the arms 
and tactics recently introduced. The Minister explained 
that the present purpose was to keep the effective strength 
of the peace forces at 515,321 privates and non-com- 
missioned officers. All parties seemed ready to accept 
the proposals of the Minister, even the representative of 
the Social-Democrats speaking in a patriotic strain. The 
question of disarmament naturally arose, and the repre- 
sentatives of the Progressive People’s party insisted that 
Germany should not show itself less ready than other 
nations to consider the proposition. The delegate of the 
Centre argued in similar strain. The Minister of War 
in his reply was emphatic in the claim that the geographi- 
cal position of the empire made clear the need of a 
strong force to defend its territory ——In the Commit- 
tee of the Reichstag, now considering the proposed con- 
stitution for Alsace-Lorraine, a motion was presented 
by the representative of the Centre to grant to the 





Reichslande three votes in the Bundesrath and to create 
of the two provinces an independent State in the empire. 
State Secretary for Home Affairs Delbriick refused to 
accept the suggestion, and declared that the passing of 
the motion would endanger the entire bill granting a 
constitution. The Government proposals, it appears, do 
not provide for representation of Alsace-Lorraine in the 
Bundesrath or Imperial Senate with voting power ; they 
do allow the provinces representation by a Commissioner, 
who will be privileged to speak on matters touching their 
interests. The plan is much the same as that followed 
in the United States Territories, which are represented 
in Congress by a delegate, who has the right to speak 
but not to vote. Notwithstanding Delbriick’s emphatic 
protest the amendment proposed by the Centre passed 
with a decisive majority. 

The incidents connected with the first reading of the 
budget bill in the Reichstag illustrate present discord 
in Germany. The debate was opened by representatives 
of the Conservative and Centre parties, who spoke in an 
extremely conciliatory strain. Then came the leaders of 
the Liberal sections, and it is not comforting to recall 
how their inflammatory speeches speedily aroused the 
bitterest party strife. Count Praschma, a member of the 
Centre, who ordinarily stands well with his colleagues 
of every shade of political opinion, pleaded with the 
angry debaters to forget petty interests, to stand united 
for religion and the monarchy, and to work together to 
eliminate the dangers threatened by their discordant 
strife. His pleading was in vain, and his warning words 
were received with mockingly derisive shouts by those 
to whom they were addressed. 

There is a particularly sad significance in the fact 
noted in the Reichstag’s reports of the present session. 
Sectarian hate, once a supreme influence in the men op- 
posed to the Centre party, and an influence unfortunately 
never fully set aside during the last furty years, is again 
prominently active among the members of parliament. 
Owing to its presence the Prussian Government has been 
induced to heed the clamors of the Liberals and to 
change front in regard to the little understood and much 
misrepresented anti- Modernist oath which forms the sub- 
ject of a recent pontifical communication. 


Austria-Hungary.—On February 8, Emperor Francis 
Joseph left Vienna for the Hungarian Capital. It was 
the intention of the monarch to so time his visit to 
judapest as to be able to preside at the opening of 
parliament earlier in the year, but, it will be remembered, 
illness interfered with his plans and Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand represented him on that occasion. The aged 
Emperor’s health is still worrying his physicians and, 
because of their directions, his Majesty has requested 
that the usual festivities prepared by his loyal Hungarians 
on the occasion of his visit to that kingdom be dispensed 
with. The Emperor will spend a month in Hungary. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Important Discovery of Vatican Archives 


The broad mind and big heart of Leo XIII, led him, in 
January, 1881, to throw open to the learned of the wide 
world the rich treasures of the Vatican archives. From 
that time, with feverish energy, representatives of all the 
nations have been working this truly inexhaustible mine, 
and an unceasing store of data helpful in the world’s 
search for historical truth has since flowed out of the 
quiet workrooms of the Vatican library. 

Those who are particularly interested in the history of 
the Middle Ages found sources of surpassing value in 
the line of records preserved in this great centre of 
Catholic administration. Of first importance among 
these was the unbroken succession of volumes contain- 
ing the Papal Registers in their different series. In his 
brief “ Manuductio,” 1884, out of print to-day, G. 
Palmieri inventoried more than two thousand of these 
volumes of the largest size, mostly in small and much 
abbreviated script, pertaining to but one of these series. 
Privy Councilor Kehr, whose skill in such work is well 
known, with his assistants, devoted more than four 
months of severe labor, merely to run through fifteen 
hundred of these volumes to verify as far as possible 
some ancient Papal records which had gone astray. 

These Pontifical Registers, one need not say, are most 
valuable sources of historical information. As official 
books of the Chancery they contain copies of documents 
sent out from that department of the Papal Government, 
of which only a fraction have been preserved either in 
the original or in the records of the latter development 
of the incidents regarding which they were written. 
What wonder is it that scholars have shown the deepest 
concern in their regard, have sought to determine their 
value as original sources, to critically establish their 
authenticity,-what wonder one of the greatest problems 
to-day facing those investigating into Pontifical records 
is that revolving about these same Registers. 

The bulk of these Registers go back only to the year 
1198, to the beginning of the Pontificate of Innocent 
III. To be sure, in the previous centuries the Pontifica! 
administration must have kept similar Registers, and 
entered in them copies of important correspondence. The 
Registers antedating 1198, however, seem to have been 
lost; and scholars of the first rank, such as G. B. de 
Rossi, Th. V. Sickel, F. Ehrle, have concerned themselves 
with the question of their disappearance. Only from 
the time of Gregory I, do some small fragments remain 
in transcript, out of which Paul Ewald attempted a re- 
construction of the Register of that Pontificate. From 
the time of John VIII a small remnant has been recog- 
nized in a copy dating from the Eleventh Century. 
Erich Caspar proved this, too, to be a transcript and not 
a mere summary (Neues Archiv 36, 1910-1911). From 





Gregory VII, there was a well known collection of let- 
ters, which for sixty years back has been the occasion 
of frequent and keen inquiry among specialists, and 
which in consequence has originated a host of special 
problems and involves a special literature of its own. 

The contention was practically unanimous that this 
collection contains only a summary of that Pontiff’s 
correspondence, that it is the private work of some- 
one not connected with the Pontifical Chancery office, 
and that it stands in need of the closest scrutiny, since 
it is partial, arbitrary, and not at all complete. 

My colleague, the Rev. William P. Peitz, S.J., after 
an exhaustive investigation of the Vatican library, has 
come to an entirely different judgment; one diametri- 
cally opposed to the views just described. A detailed 
statement of the proofs he advances to establish his 
judgment will, in May 1911, be laid before the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences in Vienna. A volume embodying 
this statement is just now passing through the press, 
and will appear in the report of the sessions of the 
Academy, (Vol 165). This work may be obtained in 
separate form from the publishers, Gerolds’ Sohn, of 
Vienna. 

Through investigations made by him, Father Peitz 
claims to have found proof that we actually possess in 
the second volume of the so-called Vatican Registers of 
the Pontifical Archives in the Vatican library, the ori- 
ginal Registry of the Pontifical Chancery, marking an 
uninterrupted record of the reign of Gregory VII, 1073- 
1085. We possess, therefore, an opportunity to inquire 
directly into the history of that Pontifical administration, 
and we are led to recognize that a large number of the 
opinions concerning that era hitherto admitted to be 
practically certain, stand greatly in need of revision. 
The Register of Gregory VII, takes on accordingly, a 
value entirely sui generis; it stands as an official Chan- 
cery book of a time whose influence is unicue in the 
period through all the centuries before it and for one 
hundred and fifty years after it. The Register of 
Gregory VII in a word, as a result of Father Peitz’s 
investigations, is found to be one of the greatest treasures 
in the Vatican Archives. 

Following this result, further study led my colleague 
to a number of other new conclusions. The history of 
the latter years of the reign of Pope Gregory VII must, 
in a number of its phases, be entirely rewritten. To 
quote one example. It is false, that Gregory, after his 
liberation by the Norman Robert was compelled to fol- 
low the latter to Salerno, never again to see Rome, and 
to die in exile. That saintly Pontiff was in Rome as late 
as 1084, when he held a synod in the Lateran Basilica and 
excommunicated anew King Henry IV and his follow- 
ing. It may be mentioned in passing, that those parts 
of the Register which, up to this have been questioned, 
or without further ado rejected as forgeries, hereafter 
will possess claims to unconditional authenticity. More- 
over it has been made possihie, in a whole series of in- 
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cidents, to show the accepted chronology to be in error, 
and to set it right. 

The element of chief moment, it must be remarked, in 
the research work of my colleague, is the success attend- 
ing his efforts to discover the writer of the Registry. 
This is no other than the Pontifical Notary, from whose 
hand have come to us a number of most important ori- 
ginal papers of the time of Gregory VII. The name 
of this notary is Rainer. From a paleographic stand- 
point the Register of Gregory VII, assumes from this 
fact, another and very special significance. 

We find in it a certain sample of hand-writing of 
fixed date, whose changing form we can follow step by 
step through almost twelve years, and we are thus en- 
abled to observe in concrete example the development of 
a particular script in the matter of the formation of 
small letters; and only a specialist in archivism can 
appreciate the difficulty involved in fixing the date of 
these same small letters. Moreover, this latter dis- 
covery enables us to collate different examples of script 
from the same hand and their small letters, and thus 
not only revise, but oftentimes correct our views regard- 
ing the change of hands in manuscripts. 

To illustrate this, a large number of facsimile half- 
tone plates, which show every one of Father Peitz’s 
steps in the investigations he made, are given. These 
contain numerous examples of writing taken from the 
Register, as well as from original documents written by 
Rainer. Finally, there have resulted from Father Peitz’s 
labors, new and unsuspected disclosures regarding the 
Pontifical Chancery, its organization, its manner of 
transacting business, and its history, alike helpful to the 
knowledge and understanding of the ancient Pontifical 
Registry system. Father Peitz, either by personal search 
or through correspondence, has managed to trace the 
numerous transcripts which have been made of this 
Gregorian Register, and a carefully prepared and or- 
derly index of all of them is the result. 

Connected with the researches involved in Father 
Peitz’s labors thus far described, there entered another 
singularly profitable and momentous investigation. 
Since the publication, in 1885, of the work of Father H. 
Denifle, at the time himself the Archivist of the Holy 
See, it has been taken for granted that the huge 
Registry books belonging to the Pontificate of Innocent 
III in the early part of the Thirteenth Century, are to 
be deemed mere copies of the original, and by no means 
the original Chancery books themselves. In his pur- 
pose to test, by proof and counter-proof, the judgment 
at which he had arrived from the handwriting of 
Gregory's Notary, in the case of other Registers and of 
other undoubted transcripts, Father Peitz was led to a 
new examination of the Registers of Innocent III. The 
result was, a firm conviction that Denifle’s opinion was 
false; that all the deductions which a tireless following 
up of research work has built upon Denifle’s assumption 
lacked foundation ; and finally, that the Vatican Registers 





of Innocent III, and Honorius III are original docu- 
ments; in fact, they are the original official Chancery 
books faithfully kept in the Chancery offices of these two 
Popes. 

I trust my attempt to sketch the importance of the 
results of Father Peitz’s labors will not prove entirely 
lacking in interest to the readers of America. A fuller 
explanation of the whole matter, as well as a complete 
discussion of the problems invelved will, in a short time, 
be at the disposal of all in the records of the Vienna 
Academy, which I have mentioned above. 

Josepnu FIscHer, S.J. 

Stella Matutina, 

Feldkirch, Vorarlberg. 


Defections from the Church 


The Nicolaites set the example. One of those seven 
men, “ full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom,” whom the 
Apostles raised to the office of deacon, was so far from 
being faithful to the trust placed in him as a “man of 
good reputation,” that he faltered and fell away, leading 
with him those admiring friends who had joined him 
rather than the Church and pinned their faith to him 
instead of accepting and clinging to the “ Faith once de- 
livered to the saints.” Then and there rose the Nicola- 
ites, namely, those who cast their lot with Nicolas, one 
of the first deacons, and the first to give his name as the 
distinctive badge to those who found the Church, though 
but just established by her Divine Founder, too small and 
narrow, possibly too old-fashioned, for their advanced 
thought, taste and aspirations. Nicolas dropped into the 
grave and his Nicolaites disappeared from the scene; 
but others came after him and copied or touched up his 
work, as others came after them and walked in similar 
ways. In all ages of the Church we find defections. 

With regard to other countries and remote times, we 
might very possibly ruminate to our great advantage, 
for the causes or occasions of defection have been repro- 
duced time and again in the history of mankind in its 
relations to religion; but a study of the subject at home 
will, perhaps, be just as profitable, just as informing. 
It may help to arouse us from that blissful state of false 
security into which some might chance to fall on account 
of the exceptional conditions in which we find ourselves. 
In other words, instead of spending too much time in 
self-congratulation on our relative standing in the United 
States, it might be well to study whence have come the 
losses which we have undoubtedly sustained; for their 
causes or occasions may still exist, in some measure at 
least, and to know them is the first step towards counter- 
acting them or providing against their baleful influence. 

“Tt is hard to live among icebergs and not become 
chilled,” said that sunny student of human nature, Father 
Frederick W. Faber. And only too often our early Cath- 
olic immigrants found themselves in surroundings that 
were distinctly unfavorable to their spiritual welfare. 
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If the American colonies indulged in little open and vio- 
lent persecution, their laws discriminated against Cath- 
o.iics by doubling their taxes, as in Maryland, after the 
Protestants had gained the upper hand, or by disqual- 
ifying them for giving testimony in a court of justice 
as in Virginia, or by excluding them from all share in the 
government as in Massachusetts. But, leaving aside any 
downright injustice arising from mistaken or misdirected 
zeal, the very atmosphere was distinctly non-Catholic 
when not anti-Catholic. 

We, who are accustomed to see the cross reverently 
placed on Protestant houses of worship, find it hard to 
comprehend the spirit of that other good and zealous 
Protestant, Governor John Endicott, who, considering 
the cross a “relic of antichrist and a popish symbol,” 
cut it out of the British flag. Scattered here and there 
through the colonies, the Catholic immigrants, either in- 
dividuals or families, were simply swallowed up in the 
body of the population, so that, owing to their small 
number and the many obstacles to the practice of their 
religion, there remained, after a generation or two, only 
the tell-tale surname or some little family keepsake to 
indicate the spiritual affiliation of the immigrant. Names 
distinctly “ Catholic,” yet borne by ardent Protestants, 
crop out even in Revolutionary times. 

New England is the American cradle of the free public 
school, but it was of such a type that to identify it with 
its modern representative is an impossibility. In the 
early days, religion was much more than a matter of 
Sunday observance; it entered into the everyday life 
of the people, and therefore held a prominent place in 
their schools. While this was greatly to the credit of the 
New Englanders, it was not without its hardships for the 
Church, for the religion that was taught was not the 
Catholic religion and Catholic schools did not exist. One 
of the reasons for banishing religious teaching from the 
public schools was the protest of Catholics against re- 
ceiving non-Catholic religious instruction in them. In 
the absence of Catholic schools, the Protestant schools 
produced, as a matter of course, an impression upon the 
Catholic pupils which was intensified as the years passed 
by. So true is it that the formative period is the most 
important in the life of man! The exigencies of courtesy, 
neighborliness and charity ceased to answer to their 
names and eventually disappeared in the mists of the 
prevailing Protestantism. 

The immigrants, whether Catholic or Protestant, were 
much richer in energy and industry than in goods and 
chattels; but as the Protestants constituted the immense 
majority, they were from the outset in a better position 
to undertake philanthropic work. One of the first forms 
of this work was providing for the maintenance of or- 
phans and waifs. Here too the Church suffered, for 
the prevailing Protestant spirit imparted its sentiments 
to so-called public charities, the result being that Cath- 
olic children were not only housed, fed and clothed, but 
also perseveringly indoctrinated with the tenets of an 





utterly different religion. Many of these children were 
sent to the western States where they were adopted into 
Protestant families. Who can undertake to reckon the 
loss to the Church which this proceeding entailed? 

The healthy spiritual life of the Church depends to a 
degree that can hardly be expressed in words upon a 
priesthood, sufficiently numerous, well-informed, ac- 
quainted with the language, government, laws and spirit 
of the country, and therefore capable of advising and 
leading the faithful. How sadly has the Church been 
handicapped! Need we wonder that the shepherdless 
sheep who looked up and were not fed finally sought other 
pastures? The circuit rider was a familiar figure, while 
the priest was seen at rare intervals, if he was seen at 
all. As a class, the Anglican clergy of Virginia and 
Maryland do not seem to have stood very high in the 
popular esteem, for, though they received their income 
from the public revenues and therefore were in a certain 
sense, royal officials, their fondness for fast horses, strong 
drink and gambling did not do much to increase respect 
for the royal authority. 

Few regrets were heard from the people, therefore, 
when they ceased to be salaried by the civil power. But, 
as if to complete the humiliation of the Catholics, who 
had been taxed to support those preachers, certain priests 
of disorderly life fled from the restraints of Europe and 
continued in America that career which had made Eu- 
rope too uncomfortable for them. Some disgraced re- 
ligion by their private lives; others, sinking deeper into 
the mire of iniquity, sought to gain name and fame by 
taking the rostrum against the Church and her doctrines. 
The prevailing ignorance among Protestants of all that 
concerned the Church made the way easy for these 
clerical vilifiers who reaped a rich harvest. They have 
gone and their works have followed them; but the harm 
that they did to rightminded Protestants and to the Cath- 
olic cause still remains in its effects. 

Authority of any kind always partakes of the nature 
of a sword. It may not be positively exercised and yet 
it may be obeyed; it may be enforced against the recal- 
citrant to their very considerable discomfort ; and it may 
be so used as to hurt the wielder more than any other. 
Something of this last kind has now and then. happened 
in the United States when there was question of pro- 
viding incumbents for important administrative po- 
sitions with which the good of the souls was inseparably 
connected. Granting that only a foggy mind will mix 
up in hopeless confusion revealed doctrine with faulty 
administration of spiritual or temporal concerns, it is 
unhappily too true that there have been such foggy minds 
and they have jumbled together things so different, the 
result being that estrangement from the Church has 
followed close upon the heels of unseemly squabbles about 
the exercise of authority or the maintenance of vested 
rights. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty with which the Church 
has had to contend in the United States is the immense 
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diversity of races and tongues that are represented among 
her children. While the body of Catholic Truth remains 
one and the same for all Catholics, each country has its 
peculiar local customs and observances which are cher- 
ished by its children. Sometimes these pious practices 
are shared by people of various nationalities ; again, they 
may be known and loved in but a single country. Where 
many nationalities are pretty evenly represented in a dis- 
trict, it may be feasible to combine them into one parish, 
which will eventually assume a homogeneous form; but 
as it is not easy to mix oil and water, so two nationalities 
differing widely in traditions, taste and temperament, can- 
not be combined as halves of the whole, if they be about 
evenly divided. The centrifugal force (or whatever else 
one may be pleased to call it) will always be ready to 
act. “It is better to sit in the corner of a housetop” 
alone than in a whole house where harmony is sought 
from such elements of discord. Religious indifference 
and disgust for exercises of piety have been the outcome 
of such ill-advised attempts to square the circle. 

In a word, these conclusions, which were reached by the 
keen intellect of the illustrious Bishop John England, 
of Charleston, S. C., still stand unshaken. There is, how- 
ever, this notable difference: The Church of to-day is 
far better equipped for the struggle with irreligion and 
lack of religion than it was when he, almost unaided, 
bore the brunt of the battle in the Carolinas. The prob- 
lems that he recognized have not ceased to exist. His 
great soul chafed as if in chains at the sight of what might 
be done could he dispose of the means. We may profit 
H. J. Swirt, s.J. 


by his discernment. 


Socialism in Sweden 


One evening last November, a torchlight procession 
in which many thousands took part, directed its steps 
through the streets of Stockholm towards the residence 
of the leader of the Socialistic Party, Mr. Branting, and 
saluted him with wild hurrahs. It was the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the foundation of the association. In reply 
the address made to them by Mr. Branting expressed the 
hope that socialism would continue its conquests in the 
land of the Swedes. Is there any likelihood of a realiza- 
tion of his hopes; and are the conditions in Sweden favor- 
able for the development of socialistic ideas? 

When we consider the rapidity of the socialistic move- 
ment between 1880 and 1890, there can be no doubt that 
the answer must be in the affirmative. Heretofore the 
Swedes were devoted to agriculture, or to its allied in- 
dustries, and knew little of the demands of the working 
classes. However, when the protective tariff was intro- 
duced by the politicians of the country, an economic 
revolution ensued. A great number of new industries 
were organized; manufactories and workshops were es- 
tablished and the workingmen began to form unions of 
various kinds. Finally in a congress held in Stockholm 
in 1889, the Socialist Party of Sweden was founded. 








Year by year its membership increased until in 1908 it 
reached the figure,—a considerable one for Sweden,— 
of 162,391. 

To what should we attribute this rapid growth? Ac- 
cording to Forsburg in an article which he contributed 
to the Svenks Teidskrift, it was due to the discontent 
aroused among the Swedish workingmen, more pro- 
nounced and more general in Sweden than elsewhere, 
which shows itself in a very marked manner by the ex- 
traordinary character of, Swedish emigration. There are 
several things to account for it; for instance the high cost 
of living in articles of primary necessity; the abnormal 
rise in rents, and, according to Mr. Forsberg, it is due to 
a peculiarity in Swedish character. They desire to shine ; 
to rise in the world, and to indulge their spirit of in- 
dependence and their passion for foreign travel, which 
may be a sort of remnant of the spirit of the Vikings of 
former times. 

Whatever may be the cause, this discontent shows it- 
self in a very striking fashion, not only in their desire 
to emigrate, but also in the kind of troubles which are 
disturbing Swedish industry at the present moment. 
More than anywhere else, the labor agitation:in Sweden 
is serious and widespread. It holds the record for the 
extent of a general strike. They won that distinction 
in 1909. It is true that other countries had the ex- 
perience of general strikes, as for example Livonia and 
Finland during the years of revolution, 1905-6; but at 
Riga, as at Helsingfors, the movement was directed 
against foreign governments; in Livonia it was against 
the German proprietors, and in Finland against the Rus- 
sian bureaucracy. But they were more political than 
social. In Sweden, on the contrary, the general strike 
was essentially social in its character. Its purpose was 
to establish the preponderance of the socialistic move- 
ment and to shatter the power of the employers by par- 
alysing the whole social order. On the 4th of August, 
1909, by order of the Socialistic leaders, all work ceased 
throughout the entire country. In factories and work- 
shops the machines were stopped; in the harbor no ves- 
sel could load or unload; the small ferries which con- 
nected the different parts of the city were tied up; the 
electric cars and the carriages and automobiles all refused 
to work. Even the doctors’ wagons and the funeral pro- 
cessions were not allowed to go on their way unless 
authorized by the directors of the movement. The daily 
press was also affected when the printers joined the 
strike. On the 10th of August, when the strike had 
reached its highest point, the number of men who had 
quit work had reached the figure of 290,000, which is a 
very great one, when we consider that the entire popula- 
tion of Sweden is only a little more than five millions. 
Only two kinds of workmen kept out of the fight; the 
railroad employees to a man, although the strongest 
pressure was brought to bear on them to join the strike, 
and the farm laborers, who with a few exceptions re- 
mained faithful to their employers. 
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During the entire month this condition of things con- 
tinued. When the first shock had passed, the people 
in good circumstances took a hand at setting things to 
rights, and a few days after the proclamation of the 
strike, the papers appeared first in somewhat diminished 
size; the gas works and electric plants resumed opera- 
tions, thanks to some engineers and students who sup- 
plied the place of the strikers. A little later the electric 
cars began to run. * Men of all kinds, officers, merchants, 
municipal functionaries offered themselves as volunteers. 
Life resumed its normal aspect except in the manufac- 
tories which went out of business, and in the meetings 
which were still held by the workmen who were crowd- 
ing the streets. Thanks to the prudence of the author- 
ities, the sale of all intoxicating liquors had been stopped, 
and the doors of liquor stores were closed immediately 
after the proclamation of the strike was made; there 
were no disorders anywhere and the most perfect ca'm 
prevailed even when the strikers saw all their hopes 
disappear. The scheme of complete social transforma- 
tion had proved abortive, but the violent crisis so rapidly 
brought about had far reaching consequences. The re- 
port drawn up by the Socialist leaders, showed clearly 
that the result effected by the movement was very con- 
siderable, but was against themselves in the main. Ac- 
cording to the report they counted at the beginning of 
the year 112,693 members. But at the end of 1909 they 
had shrunk to 60,803, that is, there was a decrease of 
fifty per cent. in the membership. 

How can we account for this? Was Socialism to be- 
come extinct in Sweden? Not at all. It was simply be- 
cause a number of workingmen were obliged, when their 
money gave out, to leave the unions whose membership 
was too costly. Moreover, a good many of the men had 
left the older socialistic parties and had affiliated with 
clubs of the young Socialists, which were more radical 
and more anarchistic in their tendencies. The old leaders 
were too timid, was the cry; join our more active clubs. 
A very large number of these social agitators are work- 
ing now with the purpose of carrying out very extreme 
measures. So that it looks as if Socialism had not only 
survived the collapse of the general strike, but that it is 
about to take on new strength. Their gains in the last 
communal elections were great, and they have also suc- 
ceeded in sending members to Parliament. Their mem- 
bers control eight daily papers besides five publications 
which appear four times a week. 

This rapid increase of the movement has awakened 
fears which seem to be justified. There is indeed a great 
deal of literature on the subject of Socialism in Sweden, 
but unfortunately there are very few Catholic works 
which can be consulted. The Encyclical of Leo XIII, 
which was translated into Swedish, attracted a great deal 
of attention, but it would be well if the Swedes were 
acquainted with the excellent works on the subject writ- 
ten by Father Biederlack, S.J., Father Pesch, S.J., and 


ficient knowledge of what the Church has done in the 
past, and is doing at the present time, for the uplift of 
the working classes. The people know nothing of what 
has been effected by such men as Kolping, Monsignor 
Von Ketteler and others, and are not aware that it is 
the Church and the Church alone that can solve the 
social question. As Cardinal Capecelatro says in his 
work entitled, “ Christ, the Church, and Man”: “ God 
Almighty has so constituted Christian life that in every 
age it adapts itself to the conditions around it. Its work 
at the present time will, if I am not mistaken, be the solu- 
tion of the social question. In the beginning it suffered 
the martyrdom of its children; after that it addressed 
itself to the work of the sanctification of the people; then 
it took up the definition and defence of its doctrines; the 
development of the Monastic life, the transformation of 
the barbarian invaders; the elaboration of Christian 
art and literature; the adaptation of science to the teach- 
ings of the Faith; the marvelous devotion to all 
kinds of charity, and to-day its task will be the solving 
of the great social question which is now agitating 
society.” Baron G. ARMFELT. 





The latest manifestation of dissensions among 
the Catholics of France occurred in connection 
with the centenary of the great champion of Cath- 
olicity, Montalembert, which was to haye taken 
place last April, but which has now, after many 
futile efforts, been definitely dropped. The Count 
de Mun was appointed chairman, and he proposed to 
have on the Committee of Arrangements men of every 
shade of Catholic opinion, so as to eliminate from the dis- 
courses anything that might be in the least calculated to 
reflect unfavorably upon the subject of the celebration. 
3ut immediately criticisms began, until finally Montalem- 
bert’s daughter insisted that the whole celebration should 
be abandoned. Her wishes were respected, and so the 
great man will rest undisturbed in his grave. 





The recent election of Mgr. Duchesne, the well- 
known author of Les Origines du culte Chrétien, to 
a place among the Forty Immortals, does not seem to be a 
subject of unmixed joy for at least some Catholics of 
France; nor does the correspondent of the Univers ap- 
plaud unreservedly the discourse of the new incumbent. 
Indeed, the reply of M. Lamy referred somewhat play- 
fully but pointedly to the habit of satirical and caustic 
writing which is sometimes remarked in Mgr. Duchesne’s 
contributions to history. He called the Monsignor “the 
least believing of believers ;” “a man who had the soul 
of a believer and the intelligence of a skeptic,” and de- 
fined his work as “a tempest let loose which respects 
nothing and leaves nothing standing except what is 
colossal.” In brief, the installation produced a feeling 
of discomfort. He is said to have been admitted “a 
little bit as a churchman and a little bit otherwise.” 





Father Cathrein, S.J. On the whole there is an insuf- 
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ARCHBISHOP PATRICK JOHN RYAN. 


\rchbishop Ryan, the golden-tongued orator of the 
American hierarchy, is no more. He died peacefu'ly at 
his residence, in Philadelphia, on February 11.  AI- 
though the serious nature of his illness was announced 
more than two weeks ago, later he rallied somewhat, 
affording some ground for hope of ultimate recovery. 

The sad news has been received everywhere with 
sentiments of deep regret, for it was felt instinctively 
that the world would be poorer for the loss of a per- 
sonality which during so many years has stood for what- 
ever is upright and noble in principle or conduct in the 
lives of men. : 

There is deep sorrow within the wide circle of those 
who looked up to him as their archbishop, and deeper 
still among those of his ecclesiastical household, as well 
as among the priests and people who have had the 
privilege of listening to the music of his voice and drink- 
ing in the wisdom of his lips which seemed to have 
been touched like Isaiah’s by the angel’s living coal for 
the enlightenment and sanctification of his fellow men. 

The Most Rev. Patrick John Ryan was born near the 
ancient ecclesiastical city of Thurles, County Tipperary, 
Ireland, on February 20, 1831. He first attended the 
Christian Brothers’ School at that place, and in his 
twelfth year was sent to Dublin to begin his classical 
studies. It was at this time that young Ryan fell under 
the spell of the great O’Connell. The boy had already 
shown a marked talent for declamation, and in 1844 he 
was selected as the representative of his schoolmates to 
deliver an address of sympathy from them to the un- 
crowned King, then imprisoned in Richmond Bridewell. 
It is told how the great man said to him, “ My boy, 
your tongue will make you famous. Don’t neglect it; 
it is your talent.” The prophecy was literally fulfilled. 
From the day when the hand of encouragement and 
approbation was placed upon the head of the little red- 
haired lad of Thurles by the Liberator until the moment 
when as Archbishop of Philadelphia he laid down the 
Shepherd's crook and uttered his last God bless you to 
his flock, Patrick John Ryan was marked with distinc- 
tion among men as one on whom the benediction of the 
Lord descended ever in manifold fruitfulness. 

In pursuance of his ambition to become a priest he 
entered St. Patrick's College at Carlow, and five years 
later as a subdeacon was accepted for the American 
mission by the Most Rev. Peter Richard Kenrick, then 
presiding over the archdiocese of St. Louis. In Septem- 
ber, 1853, although not twenty-three years old, more 
than a year under the canonical age, he was ordained a 
priest, a privilege granted on account of his exceptional 
scholarship and ability. Promotion came rapidly. He 
was successively assistant at the Cathedral, secretary to 
the Archbishop, rector of the Cathedral, then pastor. of 
the parish of the Annunciation, where he built a church 








and schools, afterwards of the Church of St. John the 
Evangelist and finally Vicar-General. All these posi- 
tions he filled with marked ability and success, winning 
the hearts of everyone by his kindliness and priestly 
solicitude and learning, leaving an enviable record for his 
services to the Church and to the Venerable Archbishop. 

Archbishop Ryan was a man of large heart, dominat- 
ing a mind of uncommon grasp, trained in all the knowl- 
edge of the schoolmen and enriched with spiritual in- 
sight, which was the direct result of study and prayer 
and deep meditation. Many still living can recal! how 
revered and loved he was in St, Louis, even in the early 
days of his priesthood, and how his brilliant and grace- 
ful qualities soon won for him hosts of friends among 
all classes of his fe'low citizens. During the years of 
the Civil War when Missouri was a border state there 
stood in Father Ryan’s parish in St. Louis a Federal 
prison, where over one thousand Southern prisoners were 
constantly confined, and in the same parish also a_hospi- 
tal for United States soldiers. Every day of the week 
during those years this soldier of Christ visited the boys 
in grey and the boys in blue, bringing the comforts of 
religion and communicating happiness which ever 
beamed from his countenance to prison cel! and hospital 
ward with the charity that knows neither Gentile nor 
Jew, barbarian nor Scythian, bond nor free, but Christ 
in all. 

While at St. John’s he attended the second Plenary 
Council of Baltimore; in that year he received the de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws from New York University, a 
distinction which he was also to receive twenty years 
leater from the University of Pennsylvania. 

Higher honors than these came from the Church. His 
Bishop, the Most Rev. Dr. Peter R. Kenrick, captivated 
by his great energy, zeal and piety, applied to Rome for 
an assistant, and in 1872, Father Ryan was ap- 
pointed Coadjutor Bishop, with right of succession. 
This advancement only opened a field for still greater 
activity and usefulness, and for the next twelve years 
the Coadjutor Bishop ably assisted his beloved Superior 
in building up the great ecclesiastical institutions which 
have made of the Archdiocese of St. Louis a centre of 
Catholic life and expansion in the Middle West. 

Chosen by the aged Archbishop of St. Louis, he at- 
tended the call to Rome of the higher American prelates 
in 1883, and while abroad visited his native land, where 
he was received with distinguished honor, and where 
he increased his reputation as a pulpit orator by his mas- 
terly discourses in the city of Dublin. In January, 1884, 
came his elevation to the archiepiscopal dignity, and six 
months later he was transferred as successor of Arch- 
bishop Wood to the archdiocese of Philadelphia, from 
which time for more than a quarter of a century his 
name and his fame have been linked with those of Car- 
dinal Gibbons of Baltimore and Archbishop Ireland of 
St. Paul as the illustrious triumvirate, and he the Nestor 
of the American hierarchy. 
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During the many years of his episcopal charge in 
Philadelphia Archbishop Ryan came to enjoy the same 
love and respect which was his in St. Louis. No great 
public gathering of the citizens of the place which has 
been the theatre of his greatest deeds was considered 
complete if he was not invited and given a prominent 
part. His ready wit and unfailing humor, his immense 
sympathy for all, for the poor, the oppressed, the 
working classes, the friendless, the orphan, for the clergy 
of his diocese, both secular and regular, enshrined him 
in the hearts of his fellow men and gave to his words 
a power which no one cared to analyze, as no one chal- 
lenged, but all felt. , 

After the civil war, when the survivors of the Phila- 
delphia Brigade, who fought at Antietam, invited him 
to address an audience largely non-Catholic, he accepted 
the invitation, because he regarded it as at once a calk 
of patriotism and religion. In like manner at the Mc- 
Kinley celebration in the Academy of Music, Philadel- 
phia, though several eminent speakers addressed the vast 
throng, it was the great Archbishop’s speech which 
stirred the multitude as no other speech could have done. 

His last appearance was at the memorial service held 
a few weeks ago for the victims of the disastrous fire in 
Philadelphia, which he attended despite the warning of 
his physicians that it would hasten his death. 

At all the great Church celebrations in the past forty 
years his commanding figure and gracious presence were 
seldom missing. He was personally selected by Car- 
dinal McCloskey on the occasion of the dedication of 
the Cathedral in New York, and was the preacher when 
the first of the American Cardinals was laid to rest. The 
opening sermon of the Third Plenary Council of Balti- 
more was delivered by him, as was also the centennial 
sermon in Baltimore in 1889 in commemoration of the 
establishment of the Catholic hierarchy of the United 
States. He was the orator chosen by Cardinal Gibbons 
when that prelate received the Cardinal’s hat. He 
preached the sermon when the pallium was conferred 
on the late Archbishop Corrigan, and again on a more 
solemn occasion, when clergy and people gathered in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral to pay their last tribute of respect 
and love to the illustrious successor of Archbishop 
Hughes and Cardinal McCloskey. Two other notable 
speeches added to his oratorical triumphs—one at the un- 
veiling of Archbishop Hughes’ statue at Fordham Uni- 
versity and another on Catholic Education at the George- 
town commencement on the occasion of the graduation 
of a nephew. 

These great occasions, however, were comparatively 
rare. For once that he appeared in great public assem- 
blies, a score of times he preached to the people of 
his own Cathedral parish, to the religious in the cloisters, 
to the orphans in the asylums, to church societies and 
sodalities, to the poor in the institutions he visited, and 
through an interpreter even to the little Philadelphia So- 
ciety of Catholic deaf mutes. 








One of Archbishop Ryan’s greatest works was the 
establishment of the Catholic Protectory for wayward 
boys in Philadelphia. His interest and labors in behalf 
of the Indians brought about his appointment by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt as a member of the Board of Indian Com- 
missioners, giving thereby additional prestige and dis- 
tinction to that body and an influence to its recommenda- 
tions which was visible in all the subsequent legislation 
of the government in regard to these wards of the na- 
tion. As Chief-pastor of the archdiocese of Philadelphia, 
in which is the convent of the Sisters of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment for Indians and Colored People, of which Mother 
Katherine Drexel is the founder and Mother Superior, 
this unwearied laborer became the spiritual director of 
that Apostolic woman and was her adviser in regard to 
the expenditure of the large sums which she annually 
contributes and the unselfish labors which she:and her 
Sisters devote to the education and improvement of the 
Indians and the Negroes. 

Now that the great prelate is gone, panegyrists will 
dwell on his wit, or his wisdom, his power in the pulpit 
or his influence in public life, the comprehensiveness of 
his love for humanity, the saneness of his public utter- 
ances, the soundness of his doctrines and his theories, 
the unswerving orthodoxy of his convictions. One may 
be pardoned for thinking of him as the great high priest, 
the model pastor among his people. A life without 
blemish was his, sans peur et sans reproche, spent in 
preaching the Word in season and out of season, reprov- 
ing, entreating, rebuking in all patience and doctrine; 
vigilant, laboring in all things, doing the work of an 
evangelist, fulfilling his ministry. It is as such we feel 
that he would .be remembered, because as such more 
frequently has he stood before his fellow men and as 
such, too, he has already stood before the just Judge and 
rendered his account. 
- Four score years of benevolence and well doing to- 
wards one’s fellow men rounded out a career to which 
few after all, even among really eminent men ever attain. 
Archbishop Ryan witnessed the golden jubilee of his 
priesthood and the silver jubilee, first, of his consecra- 
tion as Bishop, when he was made coadjutor to the Ven- 
erable Archbishop of St. Louis, and then of his trans- 
lation as Archbishop to the see of Philadelphia. If long 
service, personal merit, holiness of life and unswerving 
devotion to the cause to which he had dedicated his life, 
brilliancy of natural gifts and superadded attainments, 
together with the love of priests and people, would estab- 
lish a right to greater honor in the Church than that 
which he had already attained, then no one could put 
forth a higher or stronger claim to honorable preferment 
than the deceased prelate. But it may truly be said that 
as the honors he did obtain came unbidden and without 
his seeking, so any further advancement lay beyond the 
horizon of his humble vision. There was only one glory 
and one crown he sought with a steadiness of purpose 
that never flagged—the glory of God through the min- 
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istry of the Word and the crown of eternal life which is 
laid up for those who have fought the good fight and 
have kept the faith. That he advanced the glory of God 
in his whole life all men will bear witness; that the 
crown of immortality is now his blessed portion all who 
have ever known him or have come within the magic 
circle of his priestly power will, with all the confidence 
that the example of a noble life devoted to God’s service 
inspires, feel persuaded he has already attained in the 


Kingdom of the Master. E. SPILLANE, S.J. 


GO] 
CORRESPONDENCE 


Portugal’s Revolution in Brazil 


Porro ALeGcre, Brazit, Dec. 19, 1910. 

Many of the cablegrams that brought to this city the 
first news of the recently constituted Portuguese re- 
public descanted upon the alleged immorality and vices 
of monks and nuns. I dare not even intimate the in- 
famous and shameless aspersions that were so freely 
scattered through this country, which, as a former colony 
of Portugal, was more keenly interested in Portuguese 
affairs. The result of those slanderous cablegrams was 
a number of meetings and printed pamphlets against the 
Church and the religious orders. 

In Porto Alegre, capital of the State of Rio Grande 
do Sul, the mob could do little, for the Government of 
this State declared that it would not tolerate any violence 
against the clergy, “ who,” as it published in the official 
journal, “are respectable, and with a social and legal 
standing clearly defined by the constitution.” For some 
days, detachments of the State militia guarded asylums, 
convents and colleges. During the last days of his ad- 
ministration, President Nilo Peganha had given orders 
not to permit the landing of religious expelled from 
Portugal. This decree caused great rejoicing among 
Pecanha’s Masonic brethren, but aroused a storm of 
protests against him and Lauro Sodré, the grand master 
of Brazilian Freemasonry. It was branded as uncon- 
stitutional, because an attack on the guaranteed religious 
liberty. Numberless telegrams, public meetings and 
newspaper articles severely criticised the president’s 
action; a majority of the Federal Congress pronounced 
against it; and the State President of Rio Grande do 
Sul entered his protest. To all unbiased people it was 
quite obvious that the president had exceeded his powers 
when he prohibited the disembarkation of two Jesuit 
Fathers who had arrived on the Orissa. A writ of 
habeas corpus, returnable to the supreme court of the 
republic, was issued in their favor and the two religious 
were permitted to land. One of these fathers was the 
editor of the Portuguese Messenger of the Sacred Heart. 

In the capital of Sad Paulo twenty prelates of Middle 
and South Brazil were assembled to deliberate on 
ecclesiastical affairs. There were present Cardinal 
Cavalcanti, Archbishop of Rio de Janeiro, three arch- 
bishops and fifteen bishops. During one session they 
were surprised by the visit of the President of the 
State of Sad Paulo who, accompanied by his suite. offi- 
cially welcomed the guests to the capital and offered 
them his services. A most imposing manifestation of 
obedience and allegiance was held on a Sunday after- 





noon by the Catholic population in honor of the bishops. 
More than sixty religious societies, with their banners 
and bands, in all more than 30,000 persons, marched in 
procession, and an address was made to the bishops. 
The cardinal answered and the people knelt to receive 
his blessing, an unwonted, but inspiring sight in this 
country, where human respect, ignorance and _indif- 
ference seem to hamper every sign of public Catholic 
life. Besides other important matters the bishops also 
discussed the question whether the Catholics of Brazil 
should unite in a great Catholic political party to meet 
the attacks against the Church, which are éxpected in 
the near future. It was thought impossible to unite the 
Catholics into one uniform party, at least at present, 
owing to the lack of intelligent leaders. They deemed 
it more practical to elect such men for congress and 
senate as give more guarantees to defend the rights of 
the Church. 

Some time ago Georges Clemenceau visited Brazil. 
He had been invited to teach, at the expense of the peo- 
ple of Catholic Brazil, true democracy and the true re- 
lationship between Church and State. Clemenceau 
traveled in South America like a professional singer 
under contract to a certain Senhor de Rosa, who paid him 
a huge sum. First he lectured in Buenos Aires, where 
he failed to make any impression either by his oratory 
or his thoughts. When he arrived in Rio the govern- 
ment boat went out to receive him, with Lauro Sodré, 
the grand master of the Masons on board. Many others 
were there to welcome him, ministers, deputations of the 
senate and city council, the French ambassador, and the 
brother of the president. The great man was conducted 
in the president’s automobile to his hotel, which during 
his stay displayed the French flag. 

All this honor was done for one who came in no offi- 
cial capacity, but as a private citizen, and in spite of 
Deputy Passos de Miranda’s speech of protest, in which 
he brilliantly demonstrated Clemenceau’s insignificance as 
a physician, and his bitter opposition to true liberty and 
democracy. The ex-minister’s lectures were held in the 
municipal theatre and may be reduced to the following: 
First, there is no true religion; secondly, union of 
Church and State is detrimental to the latter; thirdly, 
priests are unfit to teach; fourthly, lay and atheistic edu- 
cation is preferable to religious instruction. 

Even before Clemenceau’s arrival, Catholic students 
started a movement against what they stigmatized as an 
insult to Catholic Brazil. O Universo, the leading Cath- 
olic newspaper of Brazil, published from all parts of 
the country resolutions of protest against the official 
to-do over him. Before he got out of the country, the 
signers numbered one hundred and one thousand. 

A. PALAVRA. 


The Freethinking Press of France 


The religious struggle which has been going on in 
France for thirty years, has not yet ended. Indeed, it 
promises to grow fiercer with time. In my last com- 
munication to America I wrote about the groups of 
school teachers who had entered suit against several 
bishops. Your readers will, perhaps, remember that the 
occasion of this legal battle was a letter drawn up by all 
the bishops, condemning the irreligious propaganda 
which was being kept up in the schools. The School 
Associations retorted by bringing the matter to court, 
with the result that Cardinal Lucon was fined five hun- 
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dred franes with costs. This decision had already been 
given at Reims, and the Court of Appeals at Paris, to 
which it was carried, reaffirmed the sentence. As a 
matter of fact, the Judges are appointed by the Govern- 
ment, and are unyielding in their defence of the lay 
school, which also depends on the Government, and is 
permeated with freethinking ideas. To help to an 
understanding of the importance which the school sys- 
tem has in this contest, it will suffice to recall the num- 
ber of teachers, male and female, who make up the 
scholastic body. I take these figures and many others, 
from an article by as important a personage as the In- 
structor General, Mr. Compayre, which was published a 
few days ago. ‘There are at present in the schools, 
{12,000 teachers for the primary schools alone. Their 
annual salaries run up to one hundred and twenty mil- 
lion francs. For school buildings and equipment, hun- 
dreds of millions have already been expended. Against 
this formidable organization, which draws upon all the 
resources of the State, Catholics have to fight, while at 
the same time they are paying heavily for their own 
schools. 

3esides this, the lay schools are backed with terrific 
ardor by the Freethinking press, which is doing its best 
to destroy the traditional Faith of the country, and to 
make the nation profoundly and passionately atheistic. 
The bishops, of course, cannot look on idly at this con- 
dition of affairs, and are using all their power to thwart 
its purposes. No doubt the fight which they have begun 
will result in very interesting encounters. About three 
years ago a part of the episcopate denounced the 
propaganda which was actively carried on by a news- 
paper called La Dépéche, which exercises the greatest 
possible influence in the four departments in the south- 
west, south, and centre of France. It has on its staff 
a great number of politicians, professors, and well-known 
writers, all of them utterly anti-religious. Every edition 
of the Dépéche furnished the public with two or three 
articles which were reeking with blasphemy against God, 
and packed with all kinds of sophistical arguments against 
religion. Three years ago the bishops of the Province 
of Toulouse launched a collective pastoral letter de- 
nouncing the grossness and perfidiousness of these arti- 
cles and forbidding Catholics to read the paper. La 
Dépéche became very angry, expressed itself as such, 
and uttered all sorts of threats, but did not sue for 
damages, as it threatened. It decided that it was more 
prudent and more practical to modify the character of 
its articles for the moment. 

To-day, it is in the southeast that the fight is hottest. 
At Lyons, two journals which have wide circulation, 
viz., Le Progrés and the Republicain, are using all their 
vile influence to carry out their purpose. Like the 
papers above referred to, their columns are filled with 
the most blasphemous utterances against the Trinity, 
creation, the Papacy, the Blessed Virgin, the Church, 
etc. The effect of all this upon the people is most 
deplorable. As a consequence the bishops of the Province 
of Lyons, with the venerable octogenarian, Cardinal 
Coullié at their head, issued a collective letter, in which 
they not only denounced the scandal, but resorted to 
active measures to put an end to it; forbidding the faith- 
ful to read either of the journals concerned, under pain 
of grievous sin and the refusal of the Sacraments. This 
letter was read in all the churches of the Province of 
Lyons. Other papers, the Tribune Republicaine, and La 
Loire are put in the same category as those mentioned 
above. Will they act as the Dépéche did, and do nothing 





but show their wrath? Perhaps not. One of them 
makes the announcement that it purposes to sue the 
bishops. When it does we can be pretty sure that it will 
not act alone, and we shall soon see the bishops hauled 
to court and condemned as they have been elsewhere in 
France, with a possible increase in the fines and costs. 
lor their courage, the bishops will have to pay heavily. 
Probably also the matter will be discussed in the Legis- 
lature, for the Freethinkers are evidently eager to have 
a special law against the bishops and priests, to prevent 
them from doing elsewhere what they have done at 
Lyons. 

In brief, the future threatens to be a period of trouble ; 
the Catholics are girding themselves for the fray; they 
are rather proud of their bishops, and have made up 
their minds to stand by them resolutely, for they see 
that their enemies are intent upon leaving them no 
liberty which it is possible to deprive them of. The 
fight is now so hot that resistance may become an 
absolute duty for all Catholics. Many Catholics who 
were only nominally such, and would not believe that 
all religion was threatened, are now opening their eyes 
to the importance of the contest, and perhaps will very 
soon make up their minds to take part in it. The 
struggle will be violent, but at the same time it will be 
salutary. EUGENE TAVERNIER, 

Of the Staff of the Univers. 


The Empire’s Fortieth Anniversary 


MunicuH, JANUARY 26, 1911. 

This week the German people celebrated the 
fortieth anniversary of the proclamation of their Em- 
peror at Versailles,—the solemn act that marked the 
establishment of the new German Empire. A _ glance 
back into the record of the four decades that since have 
passed suggest many a motive of thanksgiving. One 
needs but recall the remarkable advance made by the 
empire in so many industrial and civilizing phases of 
progress, one needs but advert to the honorable and 
influential position conceded to it in the council of the 
nations. Will it cause surprise to say: Unfortunately 
the state of affairs marking domestic conditions 
corresponds but ill with the halo about the German name 
abroad. Great sections of the people are moved by a 
restless, discontented spirit. The industrial and profes- 
sional classes, so dependent upon harmonious coopera- 
tion, are torn asunder by jealous passions. The Chris- 
tian denominations are bitterly antagonistic owing to 
the efforts of professional disturbers. 

These domestic infelicities, an unfortunate heritage of 
our people, are largely responsible for the admitted 
strength noted in the growing influence of the Social- 
Democrats. Surely the history of our people is full of 
lessons to teach us the unwisdom of it all. It is only in 
a strong union of all German races that our country 
will find the enduring power that shall command the 
respect of the world. It was the harmony growing out 
of such a union that, forty years ago, fhade possible the 
proclamation of our empire as the fruit of our triumphs 
upon French battlefields, and it is only in like harmony 
that we may to-day find assurance of the lasting 
stability of that empire. Unhappily the experiences of 
the last few days, the very days given over to our an- 
niversary celebrations, bring evidence enough of the 
lack of such united sentiment among the people. 
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Charity to the Foreign Missions 


There are those still with us who recall the day when 
the Catholic Church in America depended largely upon 
the charity of members of the Church in foreign lands. 
Poverty, extreme poverty, was then its portion in the 
United States. And it had so much to do to fulfil its 
divine mission! Churches were to be built, schools were 
to be opened, priests were to be enabled to make the 


weary missionary circuit without depressing care for the 
few needs their labors supposed. The poor and the weak 
and the helpless and the tempted were to be tenderly 
safeguarded in homes where the world’s unkindness 
would not reach them. Catholics, then as now, were 
eager to do their share to promote the wide-reaching in- 
fluence of their Church's spirit, but they were not a 
numerous body, and they, too, were poor. No wonder 
that pleas went out to their co-religionists of other lands 
well able to assist them. No wonder their bishops and 
missioners made long trying journeys to explain in per- 
son to sympathetic audiences the needs of a land where, 
from the beginning, brightest hope prevailed of a glorious 
era in the Church’s history. And they who lived in those 
times never tire of telling us to-day the story of the 
plendid charity such pleas aroused. 

How different is the record of our own day in the 
Church’s annals. Gratefully do we thank God for the 
increase that has followed the sacrifices and the unselfish 
labors of the early pioneers. The Church is no longer 
a weak instrument in the civilizing progress of our coun- 
try. Even those who are without its pale acclaim its 
wonderful achievements and willingly concede its potent 
influence in every field of Christian effort. And even 
more gratefully do we recognize the fact, that in the 
success God has allowed to crown its progress, the 
Church in America is not unmindful of an obligation 
past experiences impose upon its members. Now that 
Catholics here are no longer dependent on the charity 





of other lands, now that they find themselves well able 
to carry the burdens their Church’s development implies, 
they have not forgotten to do unto others what has been 
done to them. The Seventh Annual Report of the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Faith for the archdiocese 
of New York gives us the consoling information that 
the net contribution of the archdiocese last year to the 
Catholic missionary cause was $100,727.27. As far as 
has been ascertained this is the largest offering made by 
an individual diocese since the beginning of the work 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith. The 
foreign mission cause, it has been regretfully affirmed, 
does not appeal to American Catholics as strongly as it 
ought, but surely this report will be at once an evidence 
that some are awaking to their duty in its regard and an 
encouraging example to all others to repay the debt which 
the charity of earlier days has laid upon them. 


Father Gasson on Socialism 


In Boston a Sunday evening forum has been estab- 
lished at Ford Hall for the discussion of great questions 
of civic, social and religious import. Never, says the 
Boston Transcript, has it been the centre of more popular 
interest than Sunday night, Feb. 5, when Rev. Thomas I. 
Gasson, President of Boston College, “presented a bril- 
liant analysis of Socialism and for an hour, at the end of 
his lecture, returned with force and precision the fire 
of a more or less hostile interrogation.” 

The value of the lecture for all who accept the prin- 
ciples of Christianity as a basis for right living and right 
thinking is candidly admitted by the Transcript whose 
editorial comments we herewith reprint with such ex- 
tracts from the lecture as are therein given. The ob- 
servation is a just one that though speaking as a repre- 
sentative of his Church, Father Gasson was on this oc- 
casion the spokesman of a much wider constituency. 


“The difficulty encountered by those who would 
actively oppose Socialism,” says the Transcript,” is 
that it is such an elusive term. Exact definition is 
almost impossible. It means different things in dif- 
ferent countries. It does not mean the same thing 
to all who profess its tenets in the same country. 
While Father Gasson recognized this scattering 
quality he was justified in discussing the principles 
that have been laid down by those recognized as 
the leaders and prophets of the movement. As 
propounded by these teachers he declared the doc- 
trine to be subversive of ‘individual integrity, do- 
mestic integrity and national integrity.’ It was the 
utterance of almost a self-evident truth that ‘ the 
life, the vigor of the nation, depends in its ultimate 
analysis upon the vigor and the integrity of the in- 
dividual.’ Socialism destroyed personal incentive 
and was subversive of family or domestic integrity, 
since many of the Socialists advocated more or less 
temporary relations between men and women’ ‘a 
sort of legalized free love,’ though he prefaced his 
opposition to the system with this qualification: ‘It 
may be that the Socialism that some of you follow 
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is not the Socialism, the dangers of which I am 
speaking about. But the doctrines of this cult can 
hardly rise higher than their fountainhead and those 
who are unwilling to subscribe to the teachings of 
Karl Marx and Engles should choose for them- 
selves some other name.’ 

“ Father Gasson stood up for an hour before an 
almost ceaseless battery of questioning or heckling, 
with admirable calmness and patience and without 
dodging. His replies were spirited, in the main 
convincing and consistent with his fundamental 
thought that Socialism, as presented by its master 
minds and accepted leaders, was subversive of 
society. ‘If I should come to you to confession 
next month and tell you that I was a Socialist, 
would you refuse me absolution?’ was one of the 
questions, and the reply was: ‘I should require an 
investigation into the special brand of Socialism you 
favor.’ Evidently it would not be the kind that to 
his mind is so freighted with dangers to our civiliza- 
tion to which he would give such consideration. 
Probably to not a few who have ranged themselves 
under the Socialistic banner that was the most vital 
question propounded, and the reply was one likely 
to give rise to serious reflections in many minds. 
The meeting was one of the most interesting and 
profitable of the season’s series. Radicalism has 
held the boards so much there this winter that it is 
a relief to hear an outspoken and able advocate of 
conservatism.” 


We may add that this is not the first time a Catholic 
priest has presented the picture of the dangers of 
Socialism before a Boston audience largely composed of 
the adherents of the system or wavering as to the value 
of the claims set forth for its acceptance. A few years 
ago the late Rev. Denis O’Sullivan, S.J., equally distin- 
guished himself on a like occasion, and one result at least 
of his brilliant attack on Socialism was the rejection of 
its tenets and the conversion to the Catholic faith of one 
the most ardent and accomplished defenders of Socialism, 
who spoke that evening on the same platform, and who 
now conducts a vigorous campaign against its pernicious 
influence. 


What is ‘‘ Religion ’’? 


A deplorable phase of educational methods prevailing 
among us is that shown in the free and easy handling of 
terms used to express one’s thought. Characteristic of 
the slip-shod superficialness of work done in advanced 
schools to-day is the readiness with which men, who 
should know better, play with words consecrated to a 
fixed and definite meaning to introduce, as a natural 
consequence, confusion worse confounded in the ideas 
words are used to convey. One fancies that the words 
“religion” and “religious” should be sacred in this regard. 
They connote a something so fundamental, a something 
so essential in our being; they suggest a notion so con- 
crete and objective in our relations, that one finds it diffi- 
cult to grasp where the possibility of equivocation can 
enter in. They are, moreover, in their etymology, defined 








by a use running back through the ages, a clear-cut, fixed, 
and well determined use describing accurately to the 
thoughtful mind the mental picture they are intended to 
portray. 

Man’s common sense assures him that the only true ex- 
planation of his origin is that which affirms him to be the 
creature of God, from whom we have all that we possess, 
on whom we depend absolutely, to whom we altogether 
belong. From this our essential relation with God our 
Creator, is derived our duty to worship Him as our 
first beginning and last end. The dependence being ab- 
solute, the duty of worship extends to every element of 
our activity, physical and mental. Just as the fact that 
we derive our bodily origin under God from our parents 
lays upon us certain obligations in their regard recognized 
by reason as flowing out of this limited dependence, sim- 
ilarly, reason tells us that our relations to the unseen 
God impose upon us our highest duty of acknowledging 
our dependence on Him, and of worshiping Him as our 
Creator. The acts of this worship, which natural reason 
thus prescribes, belong to the virtue which, time out of 
mind, theologians have called religion. The significance 
of it all is clear. 

Naturally, therefore, one is amazed to find men jug- 
gling with the word and, in our late day, reading into it 
a meaning as false as it is unheard of among us. Com- 
missioner Draper, in his last annual report to the Depart- 
ment of Education of New York, assures us that, “in 
the world discussion of the matter (the teaching of 
morals in the schools), ‘religion,’ ‘morals,’ and ‘ethics’ 
are being used with appropriate discrimination.” And 
as his own discriminating contribution to the discussion, 
he adds: ‘Perhaps ‘religion’ may be said to mean one’s 
belief deduced from one’s feelings, even more than from 
his thinking concerning his relations to a Being superior 
to himself.” 

One does not like to insinuate that, in thus stating 
what the term “religion” signifies, Mr. Draper meant 
to construct a basis broad enough to support the 
plea for unsectarian, undenominational religious instruc- 
tion to be later built thereon, but surely, he will 
not expect his readers to be content with his “perhaps, 
religion may be said to be.” Any standard dictionary 
will tell us that it is “ Recognition on the part of man 
of some higher unseen power as having control of his 
destiny, and as being entitled to obedience, reverence and 
worship; the general mental and moral attitude resulting 
from this belief with reference to its effect upon the 
individual or the community; personal or general accept- 
ance of this feeling as a standard of spiritual and prac- 
tical life.” 

Right here, it may be added, we find the fundamental 
grounds of Catholic opposition to makeshift schemes of 
interdenominational religious instruction in schools. As 
part of his recognition of the higher unseen power con- 
trolling his destiny, a Catholic affirms that God has made 
known, through revelation, certain truths which consti- 
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tute the essentials of Christianity. This revelation the 
Catholic accepts in its entirety, with loyal obedience and 
submission of mind. Believing this, he holds it to be 
as absurd to attempt to evolve a system of religious in- 
struction, with these truths omitted, as it would be tu 
build up a system of physical science in total defiance of 
certain laws that invariably operate throughout all time 


and space, 


Religious Liberty in Russia. 


When the Czar of Russia proclaimed religious tolera- 
tion in his dominions, his action was hailed with delight 
by many, who considered it a wonderful proof of Mus- 


covite progress. Others were duly impressed, but pre- 
ferred to see the ukase in its practical working before 
they voiced their hopes or fears. It now seems that the 
latter were more prudent, for the vaunted toleration is 
on paper only; in every day life things go on as before. 
Hlere are some recent instances of how the imperial edict 
is applied. M. Stolypin, President of the Council of 
State, has sent a circular letter to the Catholic prelates 
in Russia, informing them that all decrees of the Pope 
and of the Roman court, if they are to bind the Catholic 
clergy of the empire, must pass through the office of the 
Minister of the Interior. Thus, the pontifical pronounce- 
ment on Modernism must follow this course; else those 
who comply with its requirements will be severely dealt 
with by the Government. 

In the western part of the empire the dockets of the 
courts are full of cases which would seem to have no 
place there if the edict of toleration were more than a 
sham. Thus a woman named Likso, a resident of Vi- 
tebsk, has been condemned to two years in prison by a 
Saint Petersburg court because she, though belonging 
to the Graeco-Russian Church, caused her infant to be 
baptized by a Catholic priest. The priest who officiated 
was fined two hundred rubles ($100) and suspended 
from his functions for six months. A certain Loguno- 
wicz, a small landholder, was sentenced to three months 
in prison for having his child baptized in the Catholic 
Church, for, though the husband is a Catholic, his wife 
belongs to the State Church. Finally, Father Walento- 
wicz was sentenced to six months in prison and to pay 
a fine of one hundred rubles for having heard the con- 
fessions of certain people who had passed from the State 
Church to the Catholic communion. These are samples 
of the practical working of the Czar’s loudly acclaimed 
proclamation of religious liberty in his dominions. 

iedlivatiteiberdatinis 

\braham Lincoln is to be honored in Washington with 
a monument. The House voted in favor of the bill 
of Senator Cullom, of Illinois, providing for a great 
Lincoln Memorial, to cost $2,000,000, all of which is to 
be paid for by the Federal Government. The Cullom bill 
passed the Senate on January 9. To become a law it 
needs now only the President’s signature. The work 
will be in charge of a Lincoln Memorial Commission, 





consisting of the President, William H. Taft, Senators 
Cullom, Money and Warren, and Representatives Can- 
non, McCall and Champ Clark. This commission will 
determine the location, plan and design of the monu- 
ment or memorial, P 


IN SAN FELIPE 


This is the way you get to San Felipe. After you have tested 
the veracity of American humor as concerned with Southern 
railroads, you come to the port of New Orleans. There you 
dodge about amongst mules and stevedores on the levee, and 
in due season manage to get yourself and your bags aboard a 
stout little fruit steamer manned by Norwegians and redolent 
of quarantine sulphur, You steam down the tawny Mississippi, 
past low-lying cane fields and sparse orange groves, past the un- 
picturesque jetties and the masked forts that are supposed to 
guard the lower river; and after six or seven hours you feel 
the little ship begin to bow its salute to the waves of the Gulf. 

Then for three or four days you, perhaps, watch the flying- 
fish dart from under the keen prow, and you see the sun come 
up from the gold edge of the sea or sink into a pulsing wonder 
of orange and blue, and you expand your chest to the salt winds, 
and assume a nautical gait and air, and feel very poetic and a 
genuine good fellow and strangely condescending to mere man- 
kind ashore: or perhaps, you confine yourself to a not over- 
clean stateroom, with two of the Tribe of Juda for comrades, 
and you wonder if the ship will really weather this terrible gale 
(a ten-knot breeze, the Captain calls it), and you begin even 
to welcome death as a relief. At any rate, you glide, or tumble, 
past the peninsula of Yucatan, and through that arm of the 
Caribbean called the Bay of Honduras; you come within the 
reefs, into quiet waters; and one day, of a sudden, you see the 
little fairy town of Belize, all white and green in the sun. 

From Belize you double north again, but inside the reefs now. 
A tiny coast steamer brings you some ninety miles by sea; 
then up a lazy, winding New River, between banks matted with 
the dullest, rankest, dreariest vegetation, thirty-five miles to 
Orange Walk. If it be in the Rains, you will probably go no 
further; you will probably not see San Felipe at all; you will 
see little or nothing but successive straight walls of water be- 
tween you and the rest of the world. But if you have come be- 
tween February and July, you saddle up at Orange Walk and 
attach yourself to the Padre, for no other knows the country as . 
he does. You ride north and west by winding trails; through 
mangrove swamp; through many brooks and deep gullies; through 
cool groves, very grateful under that sun, and across barren, 
marly pine-ridge, where huge flies in ever-present hundreds 
fasten upon your horses and literally cover them with blood. 
You ride all day, and so you come—let us hope it is when the 
sun is setting—to a rough gate across the path; and on the 
other side you see, as on the palm of your hand, gently sloping 
pastures and a stream in the midst, and by the stream a tiny 
church and a huge bell and beyond, long lines of tacistas, the 
little fan-palms, and white tiny houses, pearly white against the 
red sky, with thatches of guano fire-tipped from the setting sun. 
Some vigilant one discharges a gun to tell folks the Padre has 
arrived—and you are at San Felipe. 

You are at San Felipe, and you think you are at the ends of 
the earth. Two or three straggling lanes, innocent of paving or 
fixed direction, intersected by narrow bridle-paths; forty or fifty 
mud-walled, mud-floored, palm-thatched huts, built closely to- 
gether; two hundred or so Maya Indians or Mestizos—all set 
down, with an air of merely having happened, in a tiny green 
oasis in the “bush.” A few hundred yards from the cluster of 
huts, at the edge of the little rivulet midway in the pasture, 
stands, reverenced and apart, a somewhat larger hut, a frame of 
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light tough timbers wattled and clay-plastered without, with 
the hard gray earth for floor. That is the church. You know it 
by its position and, chiefly, by the great bell which the wise 
architects, with an eye to the strength of the building, have hung 
upon separate stout supports beside the church. Within, there 
is no other ceiling than the rough thatch; no pews; only two 
unbacked benches near the altar. A screen of many-colored 
calico cloth cuts off some six or eight feet at one end, as a 
sacristy. Against the middle of this screen stands the altar; 
and on either side of the altar a foot square cheese-cloth has 
been let into the screen as confessional grilles, The altar, 
designed and executed by ambitious villagers, and built of beau- 
tiful cedar wood, has been made an artistic triumph and a source 
of ever fresh delight to Maya eyes by a coating of real wall- 
paper. Upon the altar are two wooden candlesticks and some 
score of strange little Santas Cruces, each draped with a bright 
stole-like “ winding sheet”—ex voto offerings, 

Once, when the Padre came to San Felipe, there came with him 
a rank Outsider, as companion and, in the event, choir. They 
rode through the gate—for of course all respectable Maya 
pueblos are fenced about—at sunset, and past the little church 
and up the gentle slope beyond, their horses streaming with 
sweat and all bloody from the dread tébanos, and there met 
them at the first lane the Alcalde, the great man of the village. 
Indian stoicism and Spanish politeness struggled together in his 
greeting. There was a hut for the Padre and his compaiero. 
Or would they come to his house? Did they wish to eat, and 
what ?—the latter question conjuring up visions of choice speedily 
to be dissipated. 

But the Padre would not eat or rest, just then. First he 
must ride through the little lanes and crooked paths, stopping 
at every door—there was not a single herético in the pueblo— 
calling out cheery greetings to those within, and asking them in 
Spanish or Maya to come to the church that evening. Every- 
where the answer was the same: teeth showing in a placid grin, 
voice protestingly affirmative, as though there were unmerited 
reproach in the very invitation. Now and then there were ques- 
tions. When were Anatolio and Panchita going to marry? 
Anatolio and Panchita looked frankly out at one, and assured 
one they did not know—perhaps next time the Padre came. 
What was Hilario doing away over at Trinidad, raising a dis- 
turbance at the fiesta and giving a bad name to San Felipe? 
Hilario naively pleaded drunkenness as excuse. But the number 
of black sheep had been brought very low at San Felipe. 

There was no need to remind Juan Bautista that he had only 
two more First Fridays to complete the nine, and Tiburcio that 
he had four, and so on. The Padre knew every one and just 
how each stood. Indeed, there was amongst these simple people 
a certain almost superstitious dread of the Padre’s knowledge: 
it was hard to get off the track ever so little but that the Padre 
found it out, and thereafter there was little comfort to be had 
in life until one decided to climb back into the strait way as 
gracefully as might be. ‘the Padre is only one of a dozen or 
more in British Honduras, and that is why the people of the 
Colony are becoming such good Christians—but that, as some- 
one has said, “is another story.” 

After a thorough round-up of the village, the Padre and the 
Outsider unsaddled, rubbed down their horses and picketed them 
in the pasture, bathed, and went to dine with the Alcalde. Tor- 
tillas and rice and frijoles may or may not sound luxurious— 
tortillas being little flat cakes of pounded maize, and frijoles 
small black beans—but after a good day on horseback across a 
country that has no roads, one is in no mood to quarrel with 
food of any sort; and this food was seasoned with a very gra- 
cious courtesy. Whilst they dined, the light went quickly out of 
the sky, and though it was early in June, a great rain-cloud 
raced up until it stood directly above San Felipe, when, ap- 
parently, the bottom dropped out of it, and there was rain such 








as falls only in the tropics. In twenty minutes the sky had 
cleared again, the stars shone forth “new-bathed,” and in the 
west Halley’s comet blazed with sudden splendor, But the little 
brook was roaring down beside the church, and the lanes and pas- 
tures were inches deep in water and marly mud. The Padre 
sighed. “Heavy going to-morrow,” said the Outsider. “ Will 
the people come to church to-night?” said the Padre. And the 
people did come. First there was the Rosary, the Padre and the 
congregation leading off in alternate decades; then a sermon in 
Spanish; then confessions, of women solely. Then the Padre and 
his companion went to their own little hut, and after a smoke and 
a chat, swung their hammocks for the night. 

Morning broke fair, though the rain-clouds stood about om- 
inously, and with the first rays of the sun the old bell began 
to boom and the people came flocking across the pasture to the 
church, The Padre was waiting. There were to be confessions 
before Mass, of the men now. Pedro and Tomas and Santiago 
and Eulogio and their fellows thronged in the rear of the build- 
ing, very devout, very penitent, and horribly afraid. There was 
a long wait, which the Padre us, * in unpacking his saddle-bags, 
getting out vestments and altar-stone and chalice and missal. 
Then he came out before the calico screen, and his eye roved 
invitingly over the dark figures down by the door. All swayed 
nervously, shifted knees; a few sighed deeply; but otherwise no 
one moved. Finally some Sefior Don Juan raised his devout 
eyes and caught the Padre’s glance. It was an encouraging 
glance, Some might have called it a commanding glance. 
Slowly, painfully, as one stricken in years, Sefior Don Juan 
lifted himself from the floor; and slowly, haltingly, came for- 
ward: and the first of the confessions was begun, After each 
of the next few there was a like pause, a like forthcoming of 
the Padre, a like eagle glance, a like slow and painful response. 
There is no human respect in the rest of the world like the 
human respect of Latin America. The first five men to con- 
fession were heroes. After that the spell was broken, the men 
came readily. 

When all had confessed the Padre vested for Mass. A bare- 
foot brown muchacho served as acolyte, and the Outsider, in 
khaki and puttees, and not without some state, sat in the sanc- 
tuary on a wooden box bearing the legend, “Ivory Soap, It 
Floats.” There had been a discussion in the Padre’s hut the 
night before, and as a result the khaki-clad Outsider, during 
Mass, raised a lone and not very tuneful voice in sundry simple 
hymns. To him it sounded almost uncanny. But the good folk 
of San Felipe were thrilled. 

How devoutly they heard Mass! Kneeling, or sitting on their 
heels, their eyes followed every detail of the sublime Action, 
something of the splendor and majesty of great worship was 
shed round them, and from their little oasis in a half-savage 
“bush” they went forth unwittingly to claim kin and fe'lowship 
with all those millions whom a common faith and a common sac- 
rifice make one. These people were at home, too, in God’s 
house. Two or three little toddlers tumbled about the very 
altar-platform; a dusky matron, in her proud place on one of the 
two benches, suckled her clamorous infant; and Juan Bautista 
saw nothing untoward in lifting his voice a bit, if so it pleased 
him to speak audibly to God. And how reverently they ap- 
proached the Holy Communion! In the rough men who 
knelt about that rough altar there was tenderness and fineness 
of spirit such as no ten centuries of what the world calls culture 
could have given. 

After Mass there was a cup of chocolate, then “Boots and 
saddles!” And as the Padre and the Outsider rode from the 
group of kindly villagers and looked back for a last glimpse of 
San Felipe, the heavens opened and the rains came down and 
blurred the picture. And like the daily falls of the just man, 


seven times on that soggy homeward ride the rain fell. 
W. A. M. 
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LITERATURE 


A Priest and His Boys. [From the French by Atice DEase. 
London: R. & T. Washbourne, Ltd. 75 cents net. 

[he reverend author loves boys, he devotes himself to their 
welfare with a spirit of generosity and self-sacrifice made pos- 
sible only by living faith; he has the saving sense of humor; he 
understands that boys are not altogether pure spirits—a fact 
which has escaped the observation of many of his predecessors 

1 he same field of work; for all of which we say, God bless 
him 

lhere is no doubt that he has done and is doing great good. 
While agreeing with him in his mode of procedure, one may 
differ with him in a few details. One or two of his plans for 
developing the spirituality of his youngsters call for an exhibi- 
1 of sensible piety to which an American boy would hardly 
pond, or if he did so, would look back upon in later years, 
vith some sense of shame. Boys do not care to give vent to 
heir tender emotions before any witness, and, if they be led into 

ich a display, they subsequently regret it. 

Here is a nice bit of description: The boys, accompanied by 

cir beloved Father, are riding in a ’bus on their way to the 

ovitiate of the Christian Brothers, there to make a two days’ 
treat 

“ The noise was becoming unbearable, so I started them first on 
. hymn, for I always find that music acts as a sedative to their 
nerves, and a little | began to 
say the Rosary in the most monotonous tone that | could master. 

“When we turned at the big gate there was no longer any use 
trying to pray, so I set them off on another hymn—‘Ave, Ave, 
\ve Maria.’ 

“The Brother Superior came to the door to greet us, and as 
he children grouped themselves around him, still singing their 
\ve Maria,’ he looked just like the picture one sees of St. 
lean de la Salle being met in Paradise by the children of his in- 


as soon as they were calmed 


titute who had died before him.” 

\ll this is very pretty, but rather feminine. The translation is 
xcellent. 

The Golden Web. 
Brown & Co 

In good, straightforward English the author tells his story. 
He is never dull, and now and then he brings his reader up with 

jerk of surprise. He handles his plot much after the best 
manner of Wilkie Collins, and, singularly enough, nearly all of 
his characters, like those in Collins’ books, are rather unpleasant. 
None of them have any appreciable religious sense; none of them 
all are swayed by lower pas- 


By Antruony Parrrivce. Boston: Little, 


ions, The scenes and characters are English. 
Francis J. FINN, s.J 


Grundriss der Biologie. Von HerMANN MUuUCKERMANN, S.J. 
\ligemeine Biologie, mit 14 Tafeln und 48 Abbil- 
dungen im Text. St, Louis: B. Herder. $1.30 net. 

Father Muckermann has given us a valuable addition to the 
With problems characteristically its own, and 
such as urgenfly invite serious reflection on the great “ world- 
riddles,” Biology is well calculated to interest the earnest student 


Erster Teil 


literature on life. 


in no small degree. 

The book of Father Muckermann in its own modest way can- 
not but serve to meet and satisfy the demands of the student. 
The most important phenomena and problems of modern biology 
are treated in clear, scholarly, succinct form, The entire book 
is an interesting array of facts practically and theoretically useful 
for the solution of problems which confront us to-day. What 
renders the book peculiarly valuable for the Catholic student is 
the fact that it dismembers the biological phenomena treated 





from the incrustation of Materialism so often found upon them 
by what is popularly taken for Science. 

The volume at hand is but the first of five parts meant to give 
a complete outline of biological science. Each part is so arranged 
that while forming a series with the others still in preparation it 
is a complete work in itself. Part I treats of General Biology 
and comprises the following sections: Development of Biology ; 
Chemistry of Organisms (Organic Synthesis); Cell Structure; 
Irritability; Theory of Tropisms; Cell Nourishment; Phenomena 
of Cell Division; Propagation; History of the Germ-Cells; Men- 
del’s Laws of Heredity; Evolution of the Fertilized Ovum and 
its Causes; Epigenesis; Hypotheses of Heredity; Origin of the 
Cell; Spontaneous Generation. 

The book gains much by being richly illustrated. A trans- 
lation of this excellent work would supply a long-felt want for 
something solid and scholarly in its field to put at the disposal 
of the English-sp.aking Catholic student. H. G. 





The Life of the Blessed John B. Marie Vianney, Curé of 
Ars. By the Rev. Atpert A. Lincs. New York: Joseph Schaefer. 
Price 15 cents. 

It is very delightful to see a hard-working pastor like the 
devoted Dean Lings so insistent in supplying us with books 
that contribute so abundantly to our piety and our knowl- 
edge. This little pamphlet which he now gives the public is, he 
modestly tells us, largely taken from the “ Life” written by the 
Venerable Curé’s friend, the Abbé Monin, but the Dean has never- 
theless put the seal of his own personality on the abridgment. 
The charm of the narrative is, apart from other reasons, to be 
found in the fact that we are being told the story of a Saint who 
lived in our own times, and amid the ordinary surroundings and 
solicitudes of a parish work. Of course the holy man’s work in- 
creased with years, but God gave him the grace to keep his soul 
in patience amid his multiplied cares just as well and perhaps 
better than when “he had only to look after three sheep and a 
donkey.” The study of the life will be a constant meditation for 
priests and an inspiration for seminarians, Would that we had 
more Vianneys. a ilile clitins 





Discourse on the Edifying Life of the Late Rev. Father 
Bakewell, Priest of St. Sulpice. By the Rev. Farner Campion. 
With a few remarks of a Friend. 

Father Bakewell died at the Seminary of St. Sulpice, in Mont- 
real, Dec. 12, 1869, at the age of forty-one. The panegyric de- 
livered at his funeral was published in 1870, and is now reprinted 
by his nephew, Paul Bakewell, of St. Louis. The Rev. Fred- 
erick Bakewell was born at Norwich, England, April 4, 1828, and 
at an early age came to the United States. He became a Cath- 
olic shortly after his brother Robert, the accomplished editor of 
The Shepherd of the Valley, and entered the Theological Sem- 
inary of St. Sulpice in Montreal in 1857, From the time of his 
ordination, in 1862, till his death he labored as a member of the 
Seminary of St. Sulpice in Montreal, Some day Catholics will 
wake up to the value of Catholic Americana, and even reprints 
such as the present discourse will not only be prized for their 
intrinsic worth, but will have an honored place apart iu the 
libraries of Catholic Historical Societies. Father Bakewell de- 
livered a sermon on “Ireland’s Mission,” which was published in 
pamphlet form in 1869, and obtained a wide circulation. A re- 
print of the sermon would be welcomed by many. ~ 





Gongalo da Silveira,S.J. By Husert Cuapwicx. New York: 
Benziger Brothers. 80 cents net. 

We are being made so unpleasantly familiar with Portuguese 
names just now, that it is a relief to hear one that recalls some- 
thing noble. The little new book mentioned above does us that 
service; for it tells us the story of a young Portuguese noble 
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who in his life and death was the antithesis of the gentry of 
Portugal to-day. He was born in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, became a Jesuit when he was a mere lad; was sent to 
India as Provincial by St. Ignatius, and when his term of office 
ended, set out for Africa and died a violent death far up on 
the Zambesi River. Everyone knows about Livingston and 
Stanley and the other explorers, but here was a man who pene- 
trated the African jungle four hundred years ago, not for sport, 
nor glory, nor gain, nor empire, but for God. He was only a 
little over thirty when he died. To-day, by a sort of poetic jus- 
tice, the Jesuits have the Zambesi mission which Silveira tried 
to establish. For religious and historical reasons the book merits 
perusal. ces « 


Die Erziehung zur Keuschheit. Gedanken iiber sexuelle 
Jelehrung und Erziehung, den Seelsorgern und anderen 
Erziehern vorgelegt von Dr. Micwage, Gatrerer, S.J., Pro- 
fessor der Theologie an der Universitat Innsbruck, und Dr. 
Franz Krus, S.J., Privatdozent an der theol, Fakultat Inna- 
bruck. Zweite, sehr vermehrte Auflage (vi and 120 pp. 16mo. 
Innsbruck: Fel. Rauch. -American agents: Fr. Pustet & Co. 
35 cents net. 

This unpretending, yet valuable, booklet clearly outlines 
the duties of priests, parents and other educators as regards 
the instruction of the young on sexual matters. The authors 
emphasize the need of an explanation that is both inspired 
by a deeply religious conception of the sexual problem and 
couched in terms which are adapted to the age of the chil- 
dren to be instructed. It is pointed out that instruction will 
prove fruitless unless the entire education is based upon and 
permeated by religious motives and principles. Some object 
lessons are inserted, to facilitate the delicate task of impart- 
ing the necessary information. A protest is raised against 
the mania of dwelling on the merely physiological side of 
the matter, indiscriminately and irrespectively of circum- 
stances, while its ethical and supernatural importance should 
be strongly accentuated. The little treatise ought to be read 
by all educators that know German. 





History of New Testament Criticism. By F. C. Conyeare, 
M.A. New York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Putnam’s Publishing House has for some time past been issu- 
ing Compendiums of the History of Chemistry, Geography, Ge- 
ology, Anthropology and the like. The book announced above is 
the latest of the series. Others are to follow. The author is 
“Late Fellow and Prelector of Univ. Coll. Oxford Fellow of 
the British Academy; Doctor of Theology honoris causa, of 
Gressen; Officier d’Académie.” The book is illustrated with por- 
traits of Erasmus, Luther, Strauss, Renan, Loisy and others. 

The first chapter of sixteen pages is devoted to what is called 
“Ancient Exegesis;” the second, entitled “The Harmonists,” 
introduces us to the story of the destructive criticism of the 
Bible inaugurated and almost necessitated by the Protestant 
Reformation which, says the author, “predisposed those 
Churches which came under its influence to accept the idea of 
verbal interpretation; for having quarrelled with the Pope, and 
repudiated his authority as an interpreter of the text and arbiter 
of difficulties arising out of it, they had no oracle left to appeal 
to except the Bible, and they fondly imagined they could use 
it as a judge uses a written code of law.” 

Starting with this statement of the conditions which confronted 
the Protestant world, the author then leads his readers at a 
rapid pace through the work of demolition accomplished by the 
professors who took the place of the Pope. They are in the 
main Englishmen, beginning with William Whiston and coming 
down to the Modernists of our own time. 

We may estimate the lack of proper appreciation which Mr. 





Conybeare labors under when he informs us, in Chapter IX, that 
“ Fogazzaro, Father Tyrrell, Baron von Hugel, Minocchi, Loisy 
and Albert Houtin are all good Catholics;” and that “ Loisy was 
too much of a scholar and a gentleman to stoop to the forced 
explanations and artificial combinations of a Vigouroux.” “ The 
Papal Biblical Commission,” in his opinion, “issued an absurd 
counterblast to Loisy’s book, and a Papal Bull of major excom- 
munication declared the author to be ‘a man to be avoided, and 
whom everyone is bound to avoid.’ A Latin Bishop in Great 
Britain publishing such a document would render himself liable 
to imprisonment for criminal libel; but Loisy sustained no harm; 
for the Pope’s spiritual weapons are almost as antiquated as the 
old muskets I have seen in the hands of the Swiss Guards.” 

From this quotation the reader will be able to see the general 
trend of Mr, Conybeare’s ideas. 


Christ’s Social Remedies. By Harry EArt MonrGomery. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

The general purpose of this book is to show that there is no 
other way of correcting the evils that are undermining our 
modern social system except by returning to Christ. One might 
quarrel here and there with some of the principles enunciated in 
the opening chapter of this book, as for instance the source of 
authority ; but perhaps the expressions are somewhat elliptical and 
may easily suffer a benignant interpretation. The two succeed- 
ing chapters appear with startling titles: “ Was Christ an An- 
archist?” “Was Christ a Socialist?” but the dreadful words 
are quotations from Renan, Tolstoy and other men of that 
stamp, and the writer indignantly rejects the blasphemy of the 
claim that Our Blessed Saviour ever taught or approved the sub- 
versive doctrines of these destroyers of society. Indeed he 
scarcely discusses the matter but places in parallel columns the 
words of Christ and the programs of Socialism and anarchy; 
and in so doing furnishes us with a valuable series of quotations 
which fill nearly one hundred pages of the book, and which are 
very enlightening as to the real nature of the alarming social 
movement, 

There is a chapter on “ Non-Resistance ” which seems to endorse 
lolstoy’s sentimental nonsense on that point; another on “ Mar- 
riage and Divorce” which deplores the dreadful conditions which 
almost universally prevail in the world, and he sees no other 
remedy than that of accepting the teachings of Christ upon the 
inviolability of the marriage bond. Of course he takes the 
Protestant view that adultery is a reason for divorce and re- 
marriage, though he seems to do so with something like hesita- 
tion, and he ignores altogether the sacramental character which 
Christ has superadded to the matrimonial contract. It is to be 
regretted that he has not seized that point. 

The way to deal with “Crime and the Criminal,” the proper 
use of “ Wealth,” “ Labor,” “ Sunday Observance,” in which the 
views advanced are by no means puritanical, “ International Con- 
troversies ” and “ Social Reconstruction” make up the remaining 
chapters. In fine, the book is written by an earnest Christian 
who is working according to the lights that God has given him 
for the betterment of society. 


* * * 





The present year promises to be fertile in books of interest to 
Catholic readers. Besides the two posthumous volumes of Fran- 
cis Thompson and Lionel Johnson, which we noted last week, 
there will appear shortly a Life of Mrs. Craigie (John Oliver 
Hobbes) from the London publishing house of Mr. John Murray, 
while Messrs. Constable are issuing the Autobiography of Sir 
William Butler. In regard to Lionel Johnson’s essays, we are 
informed that they will come out under the title of “ Post- 
Liminia.” 
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using something else than their vocal ability; for the excellent spirit prevailing among 
BOOKS RECEIVED a good many of the absurdit‘es in college] them as shown by the imposing edifice he 
, Sits athletics would disappear automatically.” had just consecrated to God’s glory in the 
The Graces of Interior Prayer. A Treatise on - . . 
Mystical Theology. By RK. P. Aug. Poulsin, — ++ cause of Catholic education of the young. 
S.J. Translated from the sixth edition by Leo- Th. “Tee : i 2 Padi. Paige: a. : : “~~ ree 
ME ie SO SB - a. D. The Province of Quebec, Canada, no| The new school, which was formally 
Considine, S.J. St. Louis: B, Herder. Net} doubt because its population is overwhelm-| opened for the reception of pupils on 
3.00. . . . . . * ° . e 
Catholic, is sometimes invidiously| February 14, is thoroughly up-to-date in 


a 


hristianity and the Leaders of Modern Science. 
A Contribution to the History of Culture in the 
Nineteenth Century. By Karl Alois Kneller, 
S.J. Translated from the Second German Edi- 
tion. By T. M. Kettle, B.L., M.P. Introduc 
sion by Rev. T. A. Finlay, S.J. St. Louis: B 
Herder. Net $1.00. 

History of the New Testament Criticism. By Rev. 
F. C. Conybeare, M.A. New York: G. P. Put 

nam’s Sons. Net 75 cents. 

Christ's Secial Remedies. By Harry Earle Mont 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


gzomery s 

Life of the Venerable Concale da Silveira, S.J. 
Pioneer Missionary and Proto-Martyr of South 
Africa. By Rev. Hubert Chadwick, S.J. New 
York: Benziger Brothers, 

jesus Ig Waiting. Appeals and Reproaches from 
the Prisoner of Love. By Rev. Matthew Rus- 
sell, S.J. New York: Benziger Brothers. Net 
7> cents, 


first National Catholic Congress. Held at Leeds, 
July 29th to August 2nd, 1909. Official Report. 
St. Louis: B, Herder. Net $1.75. 

Certitude. A Study in Philosophy. By the Rev. 


Aloysius Rother, S.J. St, Louis: B. Herder. 
Net 50 cents. ; Fe 
Donal Kenny. By the Rev. Joseph Guinan. ' New 
York: Benziger Bros. Net $1.10 , 
Pamphlet: 

Ihe Apostolate of the Press. ty Charles D 
Plater, S.J New York: Benziger Bros, 
Italian Publication: 
Mosaici Antichi della Basilica di S. Maria Mag 
giore in Roma Descritti ed Ilustrati del P 


Con Cinquantatré Tavole riprese 


New York: 


Sisto Scaglia 
dalla Fotografia intercalati nel testo. 
Frederick Pustet & Co. 

Latin Publication: 
Romanum Pauli V Pontificis Maximi Jussu 
Benedicto XIV auctum. Cui No 
tenedictionum et Instructionum 

Uncecima post  Typicam. 
ick Pustet & Co. Net $2.00. 


Rituale 
Editum et a 
vissima accedit 
Appendix Editio 
New wrk: Freder 


EDUCATION 


\ recent criticism of school and college 
athletics comes from an unexpected quar- 
ter. The Daily Maroon, a newspaper pub- 
lished by the students of the University of 
Chicago, contends that college sports are 


overdone for the few and wunderdone for 
the many. One justification of its position 
put forward by the Maroon is an old ob- 
jection. The university paper, namely, 


challenges the benefit which comes to ninety- 
nine per cent. of the student body from 
sitting on the benches of an athletic field to 
overdo what might 


watch one per cent, 
have been a recreation, It is a concrete 
way of expressing the charge made by 


many critics, that in our universities to-day 
the entire athletic scheme favors the few 
players who represent the school in im 
portant Little consideration is 
shown the man who never expects to reach 
championship form, but might be 
tempted by an opportunity to play a game 


contests, 
who 


fitted to his physical condition. 

Yet the insistent plea made ordinarily for 
athletics is that students need exercise. 
lo be sure the plea might avail were it the 
practice to interest all of the students gen- 
uinely and personally in athletics. As a 
matter of fact, remarks the Chicago Tri- 
bune, commenting on the Maroon’s article, 
interested “to the extent of 


were they 








ingly 
compared with other provinces of the Do- 
minion, and calumniously called benighted. 
Official records show little foundation ex- 
ists for the opprobrious term, The Hon. 
P. Boucher de la Bruére, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in that Province, on 
February 2 submitted report for the 
school year 1909-'10 to the Legislative As- 
sembly. Some of its figures will be of in- 
In the of 

primary, normal, 


his 


terest to our readers, schools 
all kinds in the province 
secondary and universities—there were reg- 
istered 394,945 pupils, an increase for the 
The number of schools in the 
and 


year of 7,552, 
province, including 
leges is returned at 6,760, with a teaching 
staff of 14,000. 5,805 of this latter body are 
members of religious orders; of the re- 
maining 8,195 lay teachers 6,991 are women. 
[here are 18 Catholic colleges with an en- 
rollment of 6,599, an increase of 202 stu- 
Of this number 4,120 


universities col- 


dents for the year. 
students are following the classical courses 
in these institutions, while 2,479 are regis- 
tered for work in the commercial depart- 
ments. ‘There are in the school 
and municipal libraries 1,548,889 volumes; 


several 


the largest individual collections being: 
156,000 volumes in the McGill Library 
(Montreal), 140,000 in the Laval Library 


Library 
the 


at Quebec, and 30,000 in the Laval 
at Montreal, while in the library of 
Jesuit College, St. Mary’s, Montreal, there 
are 115,000 volumes. 


The very important task undertaken by 
Rev. Thomas A. Thornton immediately 
upon his appointment Rector of St. 
Columba’s Church, New York, was brought 
to a successful end on Sunday afternoon, 
February 12. His Grace Most Rev. John 
M. Farley, D.D., Archbishop of New York, 
assisted by a large number of priests and 
Catholic educators, and in the presence of 
a crowded gathering of St. Columba’s 
parishioners, on that occasion solemnly ded- 
icated the beautiful new which 
Father Thornton has had erected on the 
site of the old St. Columba’s School, built 
in 1856, by the Rev. M. McAleer, on West 
25th street, between Eighth and Ninth Ave- 
nues. The ceremonies were 
held in the handsome auditorium the 
new building, an assembly room planned to 
accommodate two thousand persons. Ad- 
dresses welcoming his Grace were read by 
one of the school pupils and by a represen- 
tative of the parishioners. The Arch- 
bishop, in a feeling response, cordially con- 
gratulated Father Thornton and his people 


as 


school 


dedicatory 
of 





its equipment for the health, comfort and 
education of the children. It contains nine- 
teen large, lightsome classrooms and will 
accommodate 1,100 pupils. With its strik- 
ing fagade of Gothic design in grey brick 
and terra cotta decorations, the architect, 
Mr. Poole, has made it a very worthy con- 
tribution to the great Catholic School sys- 
tem in the Archdiocese of New York. 


How often one finds occasion quietly to 
chuckle as he notes the lack of knowledge 
on the part of secular newspaper writers. 
They are quite likely to prove mirth-pro- 
voking whenever their picturesque para- 
graphs touch upon topics which even by 
implication carry one’s thoughts to Cath- 
olic practices. On Monday, February 6, 
many of our secular exchanges announced 
with a flourish an “unheard-of innova- 
tion” in church work, In Worcester, 
Mass., so the tale runs, a church is organ- 
ized solely for children. This church, the 
first of its kind, is patterned after those for 
adults, It is to have its own service, sim- 
ilar to that for grown-ups. There will be 
common prayer, the singing of hymns, 
special sermons, and provisions are made 
well for special religious instruction 
suited to the young people who will attend. 
The first time, be it remembered, that all 
this is planned! Has the reporter who 
first started the despatch over the wires, 
has no one of the eager cohort who caught 
up the word to use it as a capital filler in 
the news columns, ever heard of the Chil- 
dren's Mass, which time out of mind has 
been thé special Sunday service for chil- 
dren in hundreds of parish churches 
throughout the country. To it the little ones 
gather for their own worship of God; during 
it they have their own prayers, their own 
hymns, their own sermons, their own in- 
struction. To be sure it is not a “ church” 
apart from that of their parents, in which 
the little ones are prepared, to be after- 
wards found fitted for active membership 
in the Catholic body. This quality they 
enjoy through Baptism, from the -begin- 
ning. With Catholics this children’s ser- 
vice is the effect merely of the loving im- 
pulse of the Church to pay that special at- 
tention to her little ones, which their un- 
formed minds and their innocent hearts re- 
quire. But it covers so well the ground 
described minutely in the news account of 
the “church organized solely for children ” 
that one wonders why the reporters have 
neglected all reference to its practice. 
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PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


The following letter was sent by the 
Holy Father to Archbishop Bruchési of 
Montreal :— 

Venerable Brother, Health and Apos- 
tolic Benediction—The Congress re- 
cently held in Montreal by the Catholics 
of Canada for the promoting of the wor- 
ship of the Most Blessed Sacrament has 
been, through your efforts and those of 
your flock, so crowned with success that 
in our feelings of joy we must express 
to you, venerable brother, and to your 
faithful, our heartfelt congratulations. 

Wonderful, indeed, was that spectacle 
of a people's faith and piety that you 
gave to the eyes of the world during 
those days. And with such Christian 
spirit, such harmony and concerted en- 
ergy was it carried out that public wor- 
ship found a splendid setting even in 
the city, which its own teeming popula- 
tion and a vast concourse of visitors 
and the stress of business seemed to 
overtax. 

Never, surely, shall those happenings 
be forgotten of which worldwide reports 
brought us tidings during that time. We 
mean the immense gathering of pil- 
grims, the countless multitude of the 
faithful whose prayerful ranks defiled in 
perfect array; the churches and most spa- 
cious halls of the city resounding with 
the praises of the Lord; the Cardinals, 
the truly great assembly of Bishops, the 
endless lines of priests; the men and 
women by hundreds of thousands come 
together from almost every quarter of 
the earth, who, with singular pomp and 
solemnity and amid pzans and acclama- 
tions, formed a glorious escort for the 
Body of Christ in His passage through 
the streets and public places, overflow- 
ing with the dense throngs in reveren- 
tial awe. 

Gladdening, indeed, this is, and deeply 
consoling; but more gladdening still 
when these remarkable demonstrations 
of external worship are done in showing 
of the spirit and power, so that a stead- 
fast increase of sincerely Christian life 
and the fruits of eternal salvation be 
their certain accompaniment. This is 
necessarily the praise that all Catholic 
congresses should deserve; we add their 
first and greatest must be that confes- 
sion of the mouth beget works of salva- 
tion. 

Now; such assuredly are, as we have 
learned, the gratifying features of the 
Congress held in Montreal. Past num- 
bering were they who fed upon the 
jread of Angels and were intimately 
united to Christ to live during those 
days the Eucharist life and become par- 





takers in and sharers of the divine na- 
ture. 

And it is also to be ascribed to your 
solicitude that your concern was not 
confined to the present only, but that 
in your zeal you looked forward to the 
sustaining of the piety of the faithful in 
the future. To further this end it was 
wisely decided to convoke the more 
eminent of the clergy and the laity in 
numerous meetings under the _ presi- 
dency and direction of Bishops, to de- 
vise means and determine enduring 
measures for the fostering of devotion 
to the Sacrament of the Eucharist so 
as to produce not passing but lasting 
results. So excellent and important a 
matter is most certainly worthy of the 
very particular attention of Bishops in 
every Catholic convention. 

All this, already reported to us from 
far-off America, and which by letters 
first and then later in personal audience 
we learned in detail from our venerable 
brother Vannutelli, Bishop of Palestrina, 
who presided over the Montreal Con- 
gress in our name, and by our authority, 
is related again in recent welcome let- 
ters from yourself, and renews the joy 
of our heart. 

We cherish the firm hope that those 
solemn festivities will contribute largely 
to the advancement of the Church in 
Canada. This is our most ardent wish, 
and we confide it to the goodness of God 
and intrust it to your solicitude. 

Lastly, to you, venerable brother, to 
the clergy and the faithful of your dio- 
cese, as well as to all who were present 
at the Montreal Congress, in pledge of 
the divine favor and in testimony of our 
affection, we grant from our heart the 
Apostolic Benediction. Given at Rome, 
at St. Peter’s, November, 1910, in the 
eighth year of our Pontificate. 

Pius X, Pope. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ITEMS 


The Catholics of Mobile, Ala., will 
commemorate the bi-centennial of the 
founding of Mobile on February 26. At 
the invitation of Bishop Allen, Cardinal 
Gibbons will preside at the jubilee Mass 
which will be celebrated by Bishop Shaw 
of San Antonio. The.Rev. E. C. de la 
Moriniére, S.J., will preach the historical 
sermon, 





Bishop Schrembs, the new auxiliary 
of the diocese of Grand Rapids, and 
tishop Ward of Leavenworth, Kansas, 
will both be consecrated on February 22. 





In connection with the Sailors’ Catho- 
lic Club, Charlestown, Boston, a new 
home of rest for immigrants just arrived 





has been opened at the suggestion of 
Archbishop O’Connell. The Catholic 
women of the Charlestown district will 
take charge of this good work. 





Father Fidelis (James Kent Stone) 
has been appointed Provincial of the 
Passionist communities in South Amer- 
ica, and has started for his new post, 
where he is no stranger. The founda- 
tions there were first made by an Irish 
Passionist, Father Martin Byrne, and in 
December, 1880, Fathers Timothy Pa- 
cetti and Clement Finnegan arrived in 
Buenos Aires from the United States 
and established the house in that city. 
Of this Father Fidelis Stone became Su- 
perior in 1881, and its fine Monastery 
of the Holy Cross was dedicated on 
January 10, 1886. Im 1897 Father Fidelis 
opened the house of the congregation 
at Valparaiso, Chile. 





Governor Dix is to visit the Catholic 
Protectory, New York, on Washington’s 
Birthday as the special guest of the 
patriotic celebration with which this insti- 
tution, always marks that holiday. 





Rev. Mother Gorman, Religious of the 
Sacred Heart, for many years Superior 
in San Francisco, and afterwards at 
the Cathedral School, St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, left Montreal with four compan- 
ions, February 7, to establish a house 
at Vancouver, B, C. 


SOCIOLOGY 


A chance remark was made in the hear- 
ing of the writer a short time since, which 
seemed quite unfair to those referred to. 
The company present on the occasion were 
discussing the work of so-called social 
centres, and much praise was given to the 
energy and charity of the devoted women 
engaged in it. “Why is it that Catholic 
women do so little in this direction?” was 
asked, and a pert young miss replied: 
“Catholic women are willing enough to 
give money to charity, but .hey are very 
indifferent as to doing activ’ work among 
the poor.” There came to the writer a 
few days since a pleasant little note which 
may be quoted as an illustration of how 
wide from truth is the remark, in one in- 
stance at least. It is written by a member 
of the Lydia Society, an organization of 
Catholic women in Cincinnati. 

“Our Lydia Society,” says the writer, 
“passed its silver jubilee some time since, 
and every Tuesday in all these years we 
have held our meeting. We have sewed for 
and clothed every year between two and 


three hundred of the poor children, both — 


boys and girls, of St. Xavier's Parochial 
schools, Each one receives two complete 
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outfits of clothing, including hats and 


shoes, for summer and winter wear every 
year. Several sewing mach‘nes are kept 
busy from two till five o'clock on Tues- 

bundles of sewing are taken 


days, and 
home every weex by the members. [-x- 
pert cutters, ledies of the society, prepare 
the goods (he dues are three dollars a 
year, donations are many, and the amount 
ot work finished and 


Weus 


listributed is enor- 


The writer adds a word concerning an- 
other sewing iety organized among the 
Sodality at- 


Dame Convent in St 


membe of th 


‘ j 
PCied 


Maternity 
to the Notre 
Naviers parish: “The Sodality numbers 
between two and three hundred of the most 
prominent 
nd 


Catholic women of Cincinnati, 
every Friday afternoon a number of 
these ladies meet and sew in one of the 
issembly rooms of the convent. Twenty 


ewing machines are in constant use, and 


the general poor of the parish are the 
beneficiaries of the well-sewed and com- 
tortable clothing that is made. This so 
ciety 1s still in its infancy—it is but five 


years old—but it is steadily growing in 


} ‘ 9 i 
numbers and efficiency.” There is no press 


agent to boom such clubs of Catholic 


women—perhaps the absence of the adver- 
tising one would give, explains the remark 
quoted above 


[he American Society for Visiting Cath- 
Philadelphia 
tion, has issued its yearly report for 1910, 


olic Prisoners, a organiza- 
Its chief work was done in the Eastern 
State Penitentiary, where the Catholic con- 
victs numbered 478 at the close of 1910. 
[o these 6,287 personal visits were made 
during the year by the committee ap- 
pointed, that is to say an average of 13 to 
each, or in other words, each prisoner was 
visited at least once a month. On Sunday, 
November 20, Right Reverend Bishop Pren- 
dergast confirmed 53 prisoners, of whom 
16 were converts. The Society is obliged, 
motives of prudence, to hold a 
very reserved 


through 
attitude towards prisoners 
not of our when such 
freely ask the favor is their instruction un- 
dertaken 


Faith, and only 


Our readers will remember that the 


Board of Inspectors of the Holmesburg 


County Prison refused the 


Society’s Com- 
mittee in that institution the privileges it 
enjoyed in the State Penitentiary of visit- 
ing prisoners in their cells and on Sundays 
and holidays. 
on May 14, 

tee official visitors; but the Inspectors held 
out until the Society put the matter into 
the hands of Walter George Smith, Esq., 
to bring action against them. 


An Act of the Legislature 
1909, constituted the Commit- 


Then they 
yielded, but when a member of tke Com- 
mittee was about to enter a cell, the war- 
den told him that his orders were to lock 





him in with the prisoner. The visiting 
began only on May 29, and under the cir- 
cumstances it is not surprising that only 
253 personal visits were made to the 265 
Catholic prisoners. It is hard to under- 
stand how, in face of the universal move- 
ment to develop the reforming element in 
the punishment of criminals, the Inspectors 
of the Holmesburg Prison should thus de- 
prive themselves of the valuable coopera- 
tion of the Society, 

Besides these two institutions the Society 
sends Committees to the Moyamensing 
Prison for short sentences and the Lan- 
County Prison. It distributes 
about 750 copies of the Catholic 
Catholic weekly 


caster 
weekly 
Standard and Times, 
papers in foreign languages and Catholic 
Besides this prayer 
doctrine, pic- 


monthly magazines. 
books, books of Christian 
tures, scapulars, rosaries, etc., are given to 
all deserving them. At Christmas 800 
of the “Almanac of the Sacred 
Heart” are distributed The Society is 
ibliged to help discharged prisoners. For 


copies 


this its means are quite inadequate, and it 
appeals to Catholics interested in so good 
a work for support. Like every Catholic 
charity, it spends practically all its income 
directly on the prisoners. Contributors 
of $50 are enrolled as benefactors, but any 
contribution will be received thankfully by 
the Treasurer, Mr, Ignatius J. Dohany, 


P. O. Box 15, Philadelphia. 


ECONOMICS 


What will be the effect of the reciprocity 
agreement? We do not mean, what will 
be its effect in international politics; we 
leave the answering of this question to 
statesmen. Nor do we mean, how is it 
going to affect Canadian and American 
railways and shipping and flourmills. This 
concerns high finance, and is to be an- 
swered in the produce and stock exchanges. 
We ask in the name of the army of Ameri- 
can consumers, how is it going to affect 
the cost of living? The wage-earner, 
afflicted with the burden of high prices, 
hears that it is going to make food cheaper, 
and because from long before the days of 
Achab men have been inclined to believe 
pleasant things, he believes and rejoices. 
We hope he will not, in urging his Con- 
gressmen to vote for it, be like that same 
\chab who, trusting to the prophets of the 
agreeable, went up to perish at Ramoth- 
Galaad. But before we give full credence 
to Hope's flattering tale, we should like an 
explanation of these apparent contradic- 
agreement,” the 
American told, “it means 
lower prices of food.” “ Support the agree- 
ment,” the Canadian farmer is told, “it 
means higher prices for your produce.” 
“You don’t know what you are talking 


tions. “Support the 


consumer is 





about,” says Representative Ebenezer J. 
Hill to R. P. Grant, who sees in the agree- 
ment ruin for the American dairyman and 
farmer. “ Canada exported to all the world 
last year only enough butter to give two- 
thirds of an ounce to each person in the 
United States, not enough for a single 
breakfast; and if all Canadian eggs went 
to the City of New York they would suffice 
to give each citizen just one egg every two 
and a half years; and the same is true of 
all Canada’s agricultural products.” 

From 1856 to 1866 Napoleon III had an 
enormous reputation with the popular mind 
of Europe. He did not say much; but this 
was held to be a sign of deep policy; he 
was meditating for the aggrandizement of 
France and of his House things too great 
to be even breathed in words. We know 
now that during this period he was ha- 
rassed with difficulties, that his whole 
thought was taken up with plans to get out 
of them, that the failure of one plan after 
another augmented difficulties and 
that he was silent simply because he did 
not know what to say. 

Since the war with Russia, Japan has 
occupied in the popular mind of America 
much the same place that Napoleon III did 
in that of Europe. Its rulers are supposed 
to be revolving vast schemes of conquest. 
They have their eyes on the Philippines 
and on Hawaii, and are dreaming of an 
empire that will make the whole North 
Pacific Ocean but a Japanese Sea. How 
far this is from the truth Japanese journals 
tell us. Like Napoleon III, Japan has its 
hands full with its domestic troubles, Its 
navy is not growing proportionately to the 
navies of the powers. Business is at a 
standstill. Money is cheap and plentiful, 
yet practically nothing is being done to 
promote manufactures. Its great steamship 
companies manage to keep going by means 
of the enormous subsilies they receive. 
Altogether Japan has many things to think 
of before turning its attention to the an- 
nexing of the North American Pacific 
Coast. We wish Japan well and we coun- 
sel the American people to keep cool and 
pay more attention to facts than to sensa- 
tional newspapers. One thing is certain. 
The United States is growing in power 
beyond any other nation and will be able to 
defend its coasts against any hostile fleet 
that can be sent from a nation which must 
keep two ships at home for every one it 
can send to make an attack abroad. 


those 


—_— 


The Department of the Navy is about to 
place the southern coast of Alaska in closer 
touch with the outside world by adding 
two new wireless telegraph stations to 
those already in operation in those parts. 
The sites chosen are Unalaska and Ko- 
diak, These stations will be but tempo- 
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rarily placed until it can be ascertained 
whether the localities are the most desir- 


able. 


SCIENCE 


Tue Sun’s Axiat Roration. 

The rotation of the sun upon its axis has 
heen found long ago from the position of 
the spots on its surface. Father Stanislas 
Chevalier, Director of the Z6-sé Observa- 

ry, at Zi-ka-wei, near Shanghai, China, 
recounts in the Astrophysical Journal for 
December that he measured this rotation 
the that is, those bright 
patches on the sun which are called promi- 


from faculae, 

nences or protuberances when seen on its 
edge, especially at times of total eclipses. 
The chief reason for this investigation was 
that Wilsing had inferred that the solar ro- 
tation was the same in all latitudes, and 
that therefore the sun rotated in one piece 
like a solid, whereas Stratonoff had found 
that the equator rotated faster than any 
other point. 

After referring to the initial difficulty of 
identifying such changeable objects as the 
faculae on successive plates, Father Che- 
valier presents his method of measuring 
and computing. He examined 572 plates 
and made 5,216 measures. The results 
were that there is a very decided and a 
very regular equatorial acceleration, that 
the southern hemisphere rotates more rap- 
idiy than the northern, but that the varia- 
tion of velocity as a function of the lati- 
tude is more rapid in the northern hemis- 
phere. He then shows the general con- 
cordance of his results with those obtained 
at Pulkowa and those obtained from the 
spots on the sun. He says that the rotation 
of the flocculi seems to be more rapid than 
that of the spots and faculae, and the ro- 
tation of the reversing layer still more 
rapid than either. 

* * * 

The faint and shifting aurora borealis 
has yielded to the photographic camera. 
In the Bulletin of the Mount Weather Ob- 
servatory of December 17, Carl Stoermer 
says that during an expedition to Bossekop, 
near the northern extremity of Norway, 
in February and March, 1910, he used a 
one-inch lens with a two-inch focus, the 
time of exposure varying between a frac- 
tion af a second and twenty seconds. He 
had stationed an assistant about two and 
a half miles away, and put himself in tele- 
phonic communication with him. As 
plates could thus be exposed simultane- 
ously at two places, it became possible to 
measure the heights of various auroras. 
They ranged from 30 to 114 miles. 

WittraM F. Ricce, s.y. 





After considerable discussion the Inter- 
national Meteorological Committee has 


agreed to adopt a code of day-time signals 
devised by Professor Willis Moore, Chief 
of the United States Weather Bureau, and 
the great confusion to mariners the world 
over will accordingly be eliminated. The 
system employs large cones of tarred can- 
which will read different conditions 
according as they are combined in multiple 
or according as their bases and apices are 
A code for night signals is still in 


vas 


set. 
abeyance, 
* * * 

The rapid development of aeronautics, 

especially from a military point of view, 
has given a special significance to the man- 
ufaecture of hydrogen, The Consortium of 
Electro-Chemical Industry, a German So- 
ciety “of Nuremburg, has patented a new 
process for the production of this gas. A 
solution of sodium hydroxide is mixed with 
calcium oxide (quick lime) and is decom- 
posed by silicium, prepared by heating a 
special mixture of silicon dioxide and car- 
bon in an electric furnace at a carefully 
regulated temperature to prevent’ loss of 
the silicon by volatilization and combina- 
tion with carbon. The gas yielded is ex- 
ceptionally pure. From 4.8 pounds of sili- 
cium 39.4 cubic inches of the gas are pro- 
duced. 
x *k * 
The method devised of late by M. 
Dangeard for detecting the effect of each 
ray of solar light in discoloring chlorophyl 
has brought an end to a long and unsatis- 
factory controversy on this subject. By 
submitting to the rays of a pure spectrum 
a plate of glass coated with collodion im- 
pregnated with an alcoholic solution of 
chlorophyl, M. Dangeard obtained discol- 
orations which indicated not only the exact 
position of active rays, but their relative 
intensity as well. It was principally the 
orange rays that discolored the chlorophy]l. 
This method may be used in the study of 
pigments or any substance sensitive to the 
action of light, F. Tonporr, s.J. 


PERSONAL 


It is good to see, says the Springfield Re- 
publican, that the work of Miss Mary Boyle 
O'Reilly, of Boston, daughter of the late 
John Boyle O'Reilly, in exposing the 
wretched conditions and abuses at baby 
farms in New Hampshire, has been fol- 
lowed by the passage of a statute by the 
Legislature of that State which aims to 
correct the evils that have existed. Miss 
O’Reilly found that the places in which 
children are herded, the so-called baby- 
farms, were conducted often by nurses in 
bad standing, and by doctors from whom 
the State Board of Medicine had taken 
away their registration certificates. The 
facts which she gathered were so terrible 
in their revelations of cruelty to children 





that it was inconceivable that the people 








of New Hampshire would overlook or ne- 
glect their lesson. The evidence accumu- 
lated was communicated some months ago 
to the Attorney-General of New Hamp- 
shire, who found that under existing laws 
it was impossible to procure an indictment 
of guilty parties. Miss O'Reilly is devoting 
her life to the service of the unfortunate 
and the friendless, and it is no small thing 
she has been able to help along in this par- 
ticular instance. 


The Right Rev. Dr. Cleary, the new 
Bishop of Auckland, who was conse- 
crated Bishop in the Cathedral of En- 
niscorthy, in his native county of Wex- 
ford, Ireland, on August 21, arrived in 
Dunedin on January 3 and was expected to 
reach Auckland and take possession of 
his new diocese about January 11. It 
will be recalled that over a year ago 
Dr. Cleary, then editor of the New Zea- 
land Tablet, visited Europe and Amer 
ica, charged with a special mission by 
the Australian Catholic Truth Society to 
establish “a bureau of reference, work- 
ing with kindred associations in Europe 
and America, chiefly for the purpose of 
dealing with the too frequent misrepre- 
sentations of Catholic persons, practices 
and institutions that are sent’to Austra- 
lian secular newspapers from over-seas.” 
This was in accordance with a plan pro 
posed in a paper on “How to Meet M's- 
representation in the Secular Press,” 
read by Dr, Cleary at the third Catholic 
Congress in Sydney, a plan which met 
with the approval of the Congress. 

As to the results of his missions, some 
items are given in the Freeman’s Journal 
of Sydney, New South Wales, January 
5. Dr. Cleary sailed direct from Dune- 
din, New Zealand, to South America, 
“visiting all the principal centres. He 
succeeded in establishing agencies in 
Monte Video, for the whole of Uruguay: 
in Buenos Aires and Cordoba, for the 
Argentine; in Santiago and Valparaiso, 
for Chile; in La Paz (the capital), for 
Bolivia; in Arequipa (Southern Peru) 
and in Lima, for Peru; in Quito, for 
Equador; in Mexico City and in Monte- 
rey, for Mexico. He arranged with the 
International Catholic Truth Society, 
which has its headquarters in Brooklyn, 
New York, to act as agents in the United 
States, Canada, and the unrepresented 
Latin countries of America, like Brazil. 

“Through this society,” says the Free- 
man’s Journal, “we in Australia will Be 
able to get into touch with several kin- 
dred associations on the American con- 
tinent and in Europe. The co-operation 
of the Catholic Truth Society of Ire- 
land and of a prominent member of the 
English Catholic Truth Society: has al- 
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ready been secured, and arrangements 
may be concluded shortly for Rome and 
Italy generally.” 
Governor Osborn of Michigan re- 
cently sent to the Senate the name of 
Edward H. Doyle for Banking Commis- 
sioner. The Senate confirmed the ap 


pointment without referring the matter 


to a committee; rather an unusual com- 
pliment. 
OBITUARY 
The Rev, Alexis Delphos, aged sev- 
enty-one, pastor of St. Joachim’s Church, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., died on Febru- 
ary 8. He was the first pastor of the 


parish, which he founded 
cighteen years ago, and was respected 
and loved by all the residents of Chico- 
pee. Father Delphos was ordained in 
1866 at Nicolet, Can., and, following his 
secretary of the 
Bishop at Three Rivers, P. Q., for e‘ght 
For a time he labored as a mis 
sionary in New York State, was curate 
in Worcester for two years, and then for 


church and 


ordination, served as 


years. 


fifteen was pastor at the little towns of 
Kast Douglas and Manchaug. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
CAaNARDS Apout THE KING oF SAXONY. 


In view of the many sensational 


stories appearing in the American press, 
particularly emanating from the Brent- 
“ Marquise de 
the King of 
personage in Dresden, 
well-informed 


wood Company, and signed 
Fontenoy,” in regard to 
Saxony, a 
gave the following to a 
correspondent of AMERICA:— 
To the Editor of AMERICA 
“There 
moment the slightest difference between 


high 


does not exist at the present 


the Vatican and the Dresden Court; on 
the contrary, the Pope has quite lately 
given the King most unmistakable 
proofs of his special regard and good 
will 

“The present King had no choice in 
the matter of the civil divorce; his fa- 


ther, King George, decided this, as every 
point concerning the crown prin- 
and divorce, as head 
of the royal house. King George was a 
saintly man and entirely devoted to the 
Pope and the Catholic Church. You can 
take your oath any day that King 
George would never have taken a step 
unfortunate affair of the crown 
princess without having consulted the 
head of the Catholic Church. It is ut- 
terly absurd to say that the present 
King gave offence to the Vatican in the 
matter. 


other 


cess 


separation 


in that 


divorce 





“No important court office in Saxony 
has been taken away from the Roman 
Catholics and given to the Frotestants. 
In fact, all the court dignitaries now in 
office have been in office under the 
King’s father, and mostly under the late 
King’s elder brother, King Albert. 
Count Seebach is, to my belief, the only 
Catholic dignitary at court; his prede- 
cessor was a Protestant. 

“The King has indeed written a strict- 


ly private letter to the Pope on the 
subject of the so-called Borromeo En- 
cyclical. The King’s intention was to 


smooth down the feelings of the Protes- 
tant majority of his subjects, and to 
make things easier for his Catholic sub- 
jects at the same time. The letter, I 
can assure you, was neither a ‘violent 
protest,’ nor a protest of any kind 
whatever against the Pope’s circular let- 
ter, but a very courteous and respectful 
statement of the difficult situation of 
the Catholic dynasty and Catholic mi- 
nority im Saxony. 

“The King, as soon as he heard about 
his brother’s article in the review, Rome 
et Oriente, wrote to his brother, ex- 
pressing his serious dissatisfaction and 
enjoining him to withdraw immediately 
that article. The King never for one 
moment thought of upholding his broth- 
er against the Pope, but was entirely on 
the Pope's side in the whole affair, and 
well pleased at his brother's retraction, 
as every good Catholic is bound to be. 

“The article of Prince Max on the re- 
union of the Latin and Oriental churches 
was withdrawn by its author as soon as 
the misunderstandings and errors of this 
article were brought to his notice, and 
before the Prince went to Rome. There 
was, therefore, no occasion for the Con- 
gregation of the Index to condemn that 
article, voluntary withdrawal being al- 
ways in such cases considered as tanta- 
mount to its official non-existence. 

The King and his brother are not the 
least estranged; Prince Max comes to 
visit the royal family every year regu- 
larly for some weeks in summer, and 
never misses a family reunion on great 
occasions. 

“The King, as everybody in Dresden 
knows, is a most strict and devout Cath- 
olic; he is admirable in the fulfilment of 
his religious duties, hears Mass every 
day, is devoted to the Church and to the 
Holy See, and would undoubtedly rather 
die than change his religion. 

“Prince Max, when he became-a 
priest, did not in any way renounce any 
of his rights and prerogatives as a Royal 
Prince of Saxony nor his revenues from 
the family estates. In fact, these rév- 
enues, such as they are, constitute his 
only regular income. He is professor at 





Fribourg, in Switzerland, and his estab- 
lishment there is on a modest but decent 
footing; he also keeps a man servant, as 
I know by personal experience. It is 
quite true, though, that the Prince has 
ascetic inclinations, and that really is the 
only thing quite true in the whole article 
printed in the Washington Post.” 


Tue Neep or CoNsSTANT VIGILANCE. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 
The editorial in your issue of the 28th 


ult., entitled “His Enemy Over- 
sowed Cockle,” is an eye opener. It is 


more, it is a reminder. Only a year has 
passed since the Spanish disturber of 
social rest has been rid of, and we have 
in this new country a school founded 
in the very heart of our largest city, to 
train our children “to revolt against the 
iniquity of the system of government in 
this and every other country.” Some 
who have read Father Benson’s “Lord 
of the World” thought that the days of 
Falsenburg would never come, but un- 
less leaders in Catholic action become 
more and more active and militant, those 
of us not yet up to middle age may see 
them. The Catholic Church is the only 
force that will stem the progress of 
Free Thought, Socialists, Anarchists and 
Libertarians of all sorts. And it is not 
in the large cities alone that Socialistic 
literature and propagandism is making 
progress, but in the colliery towns of 
Cape Breton and Nova Scotia, and even 
in our rural districts. The tone of our 
daily press, although weak and disso- 
nant, betrays its continuous imbibing at 
the founts of revolutionary literature, 
and they who write in its organs help to 
create a certain dissatisfaction in the 
people with every form of government 
and authority. Catholic papers are do- 
ing noble work in exposing the tactics 
of those enemies of society and of the 
Church, but there are not many with 
pen and tongue at the work. We have 
in our mining centres many who are 
quite active in spreading ideas very in- 
jurious to the Church and to society, but 
those who ought to be eager in the cause 
of the Church are tranquil amidst it all. 
The Holy Father wishes us to be zealous 
in every possible way in safeguarding 
our people against those who dissem- 
inate social discontent. If those who 
are supposed to lead in the matter do it 
not, will not great evils result? The 
enemy is surely everywhere sowing 
cockle, and some with empty degrees 
and titles sleep. It is to be hoped that 
your article will wake some to a realiza- 
tion of the sowing of the cockle that is 


going on everywhere. 
D. J. RANKIN: 





